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in Los Angeles. 
sound-quieting .. 


2. 


rm 


rary 


takes more than books 
to make a lib 





No need for students to tiptoe gingerly about the library of Loyola College 

The floor of Armstrong’s Marble Inlaid Linoleum is 

. even the most determined heels will not clatter on its 
resilient surface. 








Floors to create atmosphere of quiet dignity 


IBRARIES must be more than 
mere store-houses for books. 
The surroundings must help study. 
Concentration must not be _ pre- 
vented by heels clattering over 
hard, this 


library the problem has been nicely 


unyielding floors. In 
solved by installing an Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floor. 

The natural resiliency of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum subdues noise and 
provides a pleasant, easy-to-walk-on 
floor. It is durable, too, and easily 
cleaned. The Accolac-Process (lac- 
quer-sealed) surface is spot-proof, 
stain-proof. All dust and tracked-in 
PLAIN ~ 


INLAID ~ EMBOSSED 


~ 


dirt remain on the surface to be 
quickly brushed away. An 
sional relacquering or waxing (donot 


occa- 


lacquer over wax) is all the atten- 
tion needed during years of service. 
There are more than three hun- 


dred patterns to choose from— 
suitable for use in rooms and 
corridors, as well as_ libraries. 


Interesting embossed effects, color- 
ful Jaspés, and an array of plain 
colors for custom-made floors. 


Loyola College in Los Angeles uses Armstrong 


See these designs in full color. 
Write for a copy of “Public Floors 
of Enduring Beauty.” Then if you 
are in doubt as to which floor best 
suits your needs, our School Service 
Bureau will be pleased to advise 
you without cost. Address Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Floor Di- 
vision, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

If you use a bulletin board write 
for samples and prices of armstrong’ 


Armstrong’s Cork Bulle- (A) 
tin and Tack Boards. Product 


Armstrong’ Linoleum Floors 


for every room in the house 


JASPE ~ PRINTED ~ 


LINOFLOR 


~ ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, 



















“Don’t heat outdoors”, say economists. “Schools must be venti- 

lated”, say health authorities. 

The Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation meets the requirements of 
both economists and health authorities. 

Health authorities recognize that it controls temperature, air motion, 
and humidity within the limits that produce the schoolroom atmosphere 
most conductive to health, comfort, and mental alertness of pupils. 

They recognize that this control is simpler and more effective than 
M4 t R M A N systems designed to bring a continuous supply of outdoor air into the 
schoolroom. 

Naturally the saving in fuel costs pleases the economists. 

N E a S O The Her-Nel-Co Ventilator uses outdoor air only when necessary to 
remove excess heat, or body odors, and such outside air as is admitted 
is tempered by admixture with room air instead of being preheated. 

Write for the book, “The Her-Nel-Co System of Ventilation”. It 
shows why and how the new system gives good ventilation results with 


H b x on N bE L ? Co savings as high as 50% in fuel costs. 


A HERMAN NELSON PRODUCT 


Factory at Moline, Illinois + Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 





SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 


BELFAST, ME. SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES MIAMI SAN FRANCISCO 
I ° BOSTON KINGSTON, PA. SAGINAW, MICH. MILWAUKEE DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers SPRINGFIELD,MASS, HARRISBURG DETROIT APPLETON, WIS. OMAHA VANCOUVER, B. C. 
of the Univent System of Ventilation, the PROVIDENCE, R. I. PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA, KAN. TORONTO, ONT. 
HARTFORD, CONN. JOHNSTOWN, PA. COLUMBUS DULUTH KANSAS CITY WINNIPEG, MAN. 
Her- Nel- Co System of J ‘entilation, the Herman NEW YORK CITY ALLENTOWN, PA. CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS DENVER CALGARY, ALTA. 
Nelson Invisible Radiator, the Herman Nelson SYRACUSE ERIE, PA. TOLEDO BIRMINGHAM SALT LAKE CITY LONDON 
° ° . ALBANY WHEELING, W.VA. INDIANAPOLIS NASHVILLE BUTTE, MONT. OSLO 
hiJet Heater, and other heating and ventilat- ROCHESTER WASHINGTON, D.C. EVANSVILLE, IND. CHATTANOOGA SPOKANE MELBOURNE 
ing equipment BUFFALO BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO MEMPHIS PORTLAND, ORE. TOKIO, OSAKA 
quip ° PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. PEORIA, ILL. NEW ORLEANS SEATTLE BUENOS AIRES 
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DESKOR CHAIRS 


_ AUDITORIUM PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON | 














Every other chair is a “converter.” When it is desired to change the Auditorium into a Study Hall, each “con- 
verter” is inverted, removed from its position as a chair and placed as a desk behind an adjoining chair. This action 
opens up small aisles, and a regular classroom formation is obtained instantly, as shown below. 


The change is made in one minute by the pupils themselves. These photos taken ten minutes apart. 











By utilizing this auditorium for study purposes six classrooms, formerly used as study rooms, have been liberated 
for recitation purposes throughout the day. Only two teachers are necessary to supervise the pupils as they study. 


The equipment can be converted instantly into assembly formation, as shown in the upper photo. 


If you will send a diagram of an auditorium or classroom, with accurate measurements, we shall be glad to for- 
ward a layout for Deskor Chairs. Such action will involve no obligation whatever on your part. 


DESKOR CHAIR SALES CORPORATION 


New York Office, 2 West 45th Street PARK SQUARE BUILDING, BOSTON 


Wits Doane Ricn, President Hirton H. Ramey, Vice-President REGINALD W. Biro, Treasurer 
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PETERSON LABORATORY AND 
LIBRARY FURNITURE represents 


a complete line of the highest quality equipment | 
obtainable. Write for catalog. 


CONTROL 
YOUR 


touch of a button 


When Vallen Equipment is used, stage 

curtains may be opened, reversed, 
| stopped and closed—all at the touch of a 
| button. The Vallen All Steel Safety 
Track is ideal for school use. It is easy 
to install, requires absolutely no main- 
tenance and will last the life of the 
building in which it is used. Vallen 
Electric Controls for use in conjunction 
with this track are made in several 
models to meet the requirements of any 
| stage. Write us today for further par- 

ticulars and prices. 


L-5060. READING TABLE of improved 
construction assuring absolute rigidity— 
legs equipped with cast brass sockets. 














939 STUDENT’S DOUBLE PURPOSE LABORATORY TABLE (Chemistry and 
Agriculture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


OFFICE & FACTORY 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois | 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. | 


AKRON 





Articles appearing in The Nation’s ScHoots are indexed regularly in the cumulative Education Index 


LEN 


VALLEN ELECTRICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
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STAGE CURTAINS at the 


VALLEN EQUIP- 

MENT FOR THE 

SCHOOL STAGE 
THE VALLEN ALL 
STEEL SAFETY 
TRACK is fireproof, 
easy to install, abso- 
lutely noiseless in 
operation and will last 
a lifetime. Used in 
schools and theatres 
the country over. 
The VALLEN NOISE- 
LESS CURVED 
TRACK is especially 
adapted for use with 
a Cyclorama or back- 
ground curtain. Com- 
monly employed to 
place curved exten- 
sions at each end of 
the Vallen All Steel 
Safety Track. 


VALLEN ELEC- 
TRIC CURTAIN 
CONTROLS are 
made in several 
models to suit the 
requirements of 
any stage. 


OHIO 
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“... all out of step but Jim 


. 22 


(AND 3 OTHERS) 


YM INSTRUCTORS know how difficult it is to 
work in gymnasiums where sound is uncontrolled. 


Hard surfaces throw back the instructor’s words .. . 
pupils in distant rows fail to catch commands in the 
jumble of sound that comes echoing back to them. 


Shouting only makes matters worse—the best solution 
to the problem is to apply Acousti-Celotex sound ab- 
sorbing tiles to the ceiling. 


For example — in the Casey High School gymnasium, 
Casey, Illinois, shown here, sound is always under 
control. The Acousti-Celotex ceiling absorbs reverber- 
ation. Basketball games, and other indoor sports, are 
more enjoyable to spectators. Perfect acoustics 
makes this gymnasium ideal for student plays and 
other exercises. 


Acousti-Celotex also subdues distracting 


classroom noises... absorbs the racket 
in corridors, cafeterias, manual training 
rooms and swimming pools quiets 


reverberation in assembly halls. 


It comes in attractive tiles which are 
quickly applied to any ceiling. No remod- 
eling is necessary — no interruption to school rou- 
tine. The tiles may be left in their natural buff color, or 
stenciled in desired patterns. 


Acousti-Celotex is applied by Acousti-Celotex contract- 
ing engineers, trained in acoustical problems. The school 
architect or school board may secure their services for 


Acousti-CELoTEx 


FOR LESS NOISE-—BETTER HEARING 


The words Celotex and Acousti-Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) are the 
trademarks of and indicate manufacture by The Celotex Company. 








The gymnasium of the Casey High School, Casey, 

Illinois. (Berger and Kelly, Architects, Champaign, 

Illinois.) The Casey school is but one of hundreds of 

schools and colleges that have solved their noise prob- 
lems permanently with Acousti-Celotex. 


Acousti-Celotex ceilings may be decorated just like or- 

dinary plastered surfaces. Use any kind of paint-—the 

deep perforations guard against the danger of impair- 
ing sound-absorbing efficiency. 





a survey without cost or obligation. For an appoint- 
ment, fill in and mail the coupon below. 


The Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales distributors throughout the 
World. 


m ACOUSTI-CELOTEX SERVICE N. S. 4-31 
e Fill out and mail to The Celotex Company, 919 North 
@ Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, for the appointment 
@ of an engineer to analyze your acoustical and noise prob- 
@ lem. No cost. No obligation. 
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Now ready ...the 


1931 models of heavy-duty 





Vu 








| VULCAN 





This is what the new 4751 All-Hot-Top 
Vulcan looks like. It is but one of the new 
1931 line of Vulean Heavy Duty Ranges 
designed to meet modern and exacting 
requirements ...Write for any information 


you require affecting your specific needs. 














CAN Gas Ranges 


For Schools 


In the new 1931 line you find the best modern engineer- 
ing design, plus all the features that have made Vulcan 
the leading line of heavy-duty gas cooking equipment 
for over a quarter of a century. A single unit of the 


new line (No. 4751 All-Hot-Top) is illustrated here. 


It has a hotter top of heavier construction. More 
working space. Concealed hinges, door springs, mani- 
folds, flues. It’s easy to keep clean and easy to service. 
The unbroken surface of its front makes a handsome 
appearance in the kitchen. All air shutters and gas 


cocks are protected from dust and grease. 


If you want to cut your gas bills and keep your shins 
and kitchen cooler, you can have the new Vulcan with 
insulated oven. If you like oven heat control, you can 
have that, too. It’s the best looking and best working 


range on the market. Full information for the asking. 


Vulcan also makes bake-ovens, fryers, fast broilers, 
candy furnaces... in fact can outfit the finest big 


kitchens with every modern gas cooking appliance. 





STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP., 18 East 41st Street, New York City... 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Northwest Gas & Electric Equipment Co., Portland; San Francisco; Los Angeles. 











“All-American!” 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


The first year of operation, this modern “American” laundry 
department washed and ironed one million pounds of linens. 


—AL Minnesota ces, s0 vor 


out their problem 


of supplying all departments with plenty 
of clean, sterilized linens, the board of 
regents at the University of Minnesota 
availed themselves of ““American”’ service. 
The photograph shows how perfectly the 


problem was solved . . . a modern power 


laundry department, right in the univer- 
sity — providing fresh, hygienic linens to 
the 300-bed hospital, dining-rooms and 
dormitories, athletic department, dental 
and medical colleges. The “American” 
school-laundry Specialist will be glad 
to serve you, without obligating you in 


any way. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Espectally W here 
Space is Limited 


As in this laboratory room, whose 
walls are lined with built-in draw- 
ers and book cases. Here is where 
the swinging bookboard is indis- 
pensable! For the area of its eight 
pages is equivalent to black boards 
across the entire walls of the room. 
Special patents on the Prose-Maco 
bookboard are the rigid steel chan- 
nel, lock and fingertip control. 


Send today for catalog ! 


Prose-Maco 

Manufacturing Company 

1524 Holmes St. Kansas City, Mo. 
Formerly Progressive School Equipment 


Manufacturing Company 


Outstanding Prose-Maco Products: Swinging 
bookboard, Teacher’s Combination wardrobe 
and restroom, Removal non-removable coat 
hangers, gravity book cases, umbrella stands. 


You Need the Prose-Maco Swinging Bookboard 
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(, F or Schoolroom Ventilation 


BUCKEYE HEATOVENT UNITS” 


Quietly Supply— FRESH, FILTERED, 
WARMED, THOROUGHLY DIFFUSED 


| 
\ W thes Overheating 
\ \ and Without Drafts 








A PLENTIFUL SUPPLY OF 


FRESH AIR. 


Nature’s Unstinted Gift fo All Life 


1s the 


RIGHTFUL HERITAGE 
OF EVERY CHILD 


a 





THE BUCKEY ito COMPANY 
Main Office Ws Sal ter) x Columbus, 
& Factory s Ohio 
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more than ‘black’ 





to blackboard 


... be sure of these 6 features 


HEN you casually glance at a 

sample of blackboard it may 
be black—but we advise you to go 
well beyond the surface — beyond 
the appearance of that sample. 


First—know the history of its 
maker—for 47 years experience has 
taught us that blackboard manufac- 
turing is a highly scientific work. 


Second—what pledge of satisfac- 
tion stands behind it—who makes 
that pledge and what do they mean? 
We mean complete satisfaction and 
our honor is more to us than a sale. 

Third—is the sample a stock sam- 
ple—a piece of the very same black- 
board that will be installed in your 
school? 


WEBER 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon, 
Blackboard — O. 


Fourth—is it a uniform black- 
board, scientifically made to meet 
the exact requirements of the school, 
and free from all imperfections? 


Fifth—is its surface “live” and 
elastic so that it will never check or 
crack—so that it will write and erase 
easily without causing reflection 
and resulting eyestrain? 


Sterling 
Lifelong 


Blackboard 


Sixth —is the backing permanent 
—one that is tough and not easily 
broken in transit and in han- 
dling? 

Sterling performs exactly as we 
promise—and exactly as the educator 
expects an efficient blackboard to per- 
form. It is a scientific laboratory 
product embodying only those fea- 
tures found desirable in a good 
blackboard. 


You should know all the facts 
about Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
—the features that make it a better 
blackboard for your schools. Ad- 
dress Department $421 for detailed 
information. We will send you a 
sample of Sterling, too. 


COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 





Reliable Hyloplate 
—Globes— Maps 
— Erasers —Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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When You Hit ‘Em Right 
They re 
In To Stay! 














_—_ 


Norre Plate Glass Basketball Banks are 
used and preferred by hundreds of Schools, Col- 
leges and Professional Basketball Teams every- 
where. These Banks are used in the Butler Uni- 
versity Gymnasium where the Indiana State 
High School Athletic Association Basketball 











Tournament was held in March. For thirteen 
consecutive years these Tournaments have been 
played against Nurre Banks! 


An Ideal Gift for Your School! 


lf your Graduating Class is seeking a suitable 
gift for the school as a remembrance, a set of 
Nurre Banks would be one of the most useful and 
appropriate gifts they could possibly make. They 
increase the fairness of the game and encourage 
speedy, accurate shooting. Made of heavy, 
genuine plate glass . .. three-fourths to one 
inch thick . . . they are absolutely smooth and 
cannot rust, splinter, warp, bulge or spring 
away from the ball... nor vibrate or rattle 
as wood or metal banks often do. Coaches, 
Athletic Directors and Captains of Baske:ball 
should have the important information contained 
in our free illustrated booklet. Use the coupon! 





. 


NURRE STANDARDIZED 


Sold on Time Payment Plan if Desired 
ee ee er rr rr ry 


Coaches! Athletic Directors! Mail Now! 


THE NURRE COMPANIES, Inc., Bloomington, Indiana. 
By Mail, free, send me the illustrated booklet that tells how to 
have a more efficient, modern gymnasium with Nurre Plate Glass 


Banking Boards. 














Name 
Address 
City Position — wieetnanigeieinas 








Increase Spectators 

Gate Re- Can See 

ceipts— Every Play 
Every Seat With 
is a Nurre 
Good One Banks 


PLATE GLASS BANKS 











| 
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Trifle higher first cost 
is true economy 








Alberene construction 


stands the gaff 


4 HE carelessness and rough usage to which 
shower and toilet rooms in schools are sub- 
jected makes it imperative that partitions be dur- 
able. Any attempts at economy through the use of 
materials which are cheaper and which cannot be 
fabricated properly for the purpose, react unfavor- 
ably by increasing upkeep costs. 


Alberene Stone aside from its proven methods 
of construction (rigidity and permanent water- 
proofness of joints) is selected by architects because 
it is easy to clean and keep sanitary. Considered 
from every angle it is the most economical form 
of partition. 


A Bulletin containing details and specifications 
is available. May we send you a copy? Alberene 
Stone Company, 153 West 23rd Street, New York. 
Branches: Boston; Chicago; Newark, N. J.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Cleveland; Pittsburgh; Richmond; 
Philadelphia; Rochester. Quarries and Mills at 
Schuyler, Va. 


LI BERENE 
Si ee eo 


Toilet Partitions Shower Compartments 
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The Folding Partitions 


endorsed by— 


Architects 

School Officials 

Janitors 
‘FAIRHURST  *pstiions 





FAIRHL wag Unit-Fold Partition installed in Passaic (N. J.) 
Y.W.C. A., Louis E. Jallade, Architect. This partition 
s made up of single door units. 





This shows the 


partitions folded, throwing three 
small rooms into one. 


same job with two 


SKILLFULLY AND PRACTICALLY DESIGNED 
CHANICALLY simple, staunch—Fairhurst’ Folding 


Partitions are not subject to the ills of the near- 
obsolete types of folding partitions because the trouble 
making parts and devices are not present in Fairhurst 
Folding Partitions. 

Excessive settling of a building does not hinder in the 
slightest the smooth operation of a Fairhurst Partition 
because each door (or unit) rolls on the floor on a narrow 
track flush with the floor and is connected to the over-head 
guide in such a way that any variation in the height of the 
opening is automatically compensated for. Larger parti- 
tions than those shown here are available for gymnasiums 
and large assembly hails. 

We also manufacture the Fairhurst School Wardrobe. Send for 
detailed information on both the Partitions and the Wardrobes. 
Park, Winton & True Co., 101 Park Ave., New York 
1855 Factory: Addison, N. Y. 1931 





DROP ALL WASTE HERE) 





————=S=" 


In step with 
1931 progress! 


A school to be modern, must be sani- 
tary. Dangers to health lurk in ordi- 
nary garbage and rubbish receptacles. 
Destruction of all waste by incineration 
is modern because it is sanitary, con- 
venient, economical. 

Particularly in schools where foods 
are served the Kernerator is a real neces- 
sity. Hopper doors, conveniently lo- 
cated on each floor, receive all waste— 
papers, sweepings, wilted flowers, gar- 
bage from cafeteria or lunchroom, san- 
itary napkins and other washroom de- 
bris — no storage, no transportation. 
The material drops down the flue to the 
incinerator chamber in the basement. 
There it is destroyed by burning. Non- 
combustibles—tins, bottles, crockery— 
are flame-sterilized and removed with 
the ashes. The air-dried waste fur- 
nishes the fuel for its own destruction 
—no cost for commercial fuel. 

We shall be glad to send you the 
names of hundreds of schools through- 
out the country where the Kernerator 
is used. 


Consult your architect and write 
for booklet, “The School Prob- 
lem of Waste Disposal Solved.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR 
COMPANY 
3547 N. Richards St. 


Offices in over 150 cities 


KERNERATOR 


vu S. PAT. OF FP. 
INCI 


Milwaukee 






ERATION 
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Open all wardrobe doors at once! 


Many convenience features of 


R-W school wardrobes: 


SAVE FLOOR SPACE. . . You can get these new style 
R-W wardrobes complete for “‘built-in’’ construction or to 
fit existing needs. Doors open inward without taking floor 
space or interfering with wraps. 

VENTILATION. . . Air currents pass under and through 
R-W Wardrobes carrying odors, dampness and germs from 
clothing. 

HEATING . . . Wardrobes are heated by classroom radia- 


tors, eliminating need for additional heating units. 
SAFETY . . . Clothing is safe from pilfering or disturbance 


because wardrobes are within the classroom. 


MULTIPLE ACTION DOORS . . . All wardrobe doors 


are connected in series by R-W hardware so that a child may 


open or shut all doors by operating only one. Built to accom- 
modate as many pupils as the room capacity. 


OPERATION. . . Special designing by R-W doorway engi- 


neers assures continued quiet, easy, trouble-free operation. 


CONSTRUCTION . .. R-W Compound Key Veneered 
flush or panel doors may be obtained, guaranteed against 
warping, swelling or the effects of hard usage. 


INSTALLATION... Responsibility for complete ward- 
robe installation is assured by Richards-Wilcox. 


WRITE. . .Send for the catalog illustrating many types of 
wardrobes, and call upon an R-W doorway engineer at any 
time for a consultation upon your doorway problem. 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. ©. 








“A MANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Branches: New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 
“Quality leaves Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 1680/1931 
dis imprint” Minneapolis Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha 
Seattle Detroit Atlanta Pittsburgh Milwaukee 


Richards-Wilecox Canadian Co., Ltd., London, Ont., Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Illustrated above: Unit type wardrobe built in series for pupils 
and teacher to meet any requirement. 
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ILE -TEX 
Resilient HoorTile 


used in 
HUTCHINSON MEMO. 
RIAL HOSPITAL ~ 
at NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Favrot & Livaudais, Limited, 
New Orleans — Architects 





oe 





TILE-TEX Sanita- 
ry COVE BASE— 
The modern finish- 
ing touch for any 
resilient floor. 





st? 





rites 


Way Down South earerr. thay choose 


A “THE FLOORS 4a¢ ENDURE” 


From Gotham to the Golden Gate — from Hutchinson Memorial Hospital, which is conducted 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf... wise buy- in connection with the famous School of Medicine at 
ers are solving their floor problems with Tulane University. A total of 70,000 square feet of 
Tile-Tex — the resilient floor tile in Tile-Tex has been used to assure lasting quiet, foot- 
the price range of ordinary floor ease, and sanitation. Tile-Tex resists wear, fire and 
coverings. dampness — costs less for maintenance — and is fully 

guaranteed. Write today for our free book that gives 
In New Orleans, the most all the facts and illustrates in natural colors the 
recent installation is in the beauty of Tile-Tex designs. 


The TILE-TEX COMPANY 
1237 MeKINLEY AVENUE 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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TOP 








TO 
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. . . From top to bottom, each and every bit of electrical 
equipment in a school may be Graybar supplied. Name any 
item .. . Lighting fixtures or footstep-saving Inter Phones 
. .. buzzers or wiring supplies . . . or the many-voiced Public 
Address System. Or anything else . . . If it’s electrical, you’ve 
picked a Graybar item — and you’ve picked an item worthy 
of the finest school, an item backed by 62 years experience 
in things electrical. 

Graybar’s service of electrical supplies is as broad as the 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIES 











electrical industry itself. Its inexhaustible store of 60,000 
items can fill any conceivable electrical need anywhere. And 
there’s a nearby Graybar warehouse to keep these supplies 





ready on quick demand. 

. .. No wonder then that you'll find so many of the finest 
schools in every part of the nation furnished from top to 
bottom with electrical supplies from 
America’s oldest and largest distrib- Grayb 


utor of everything electrical. 














Executive Offices: Graybar Bidg., N. 
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Everyone interested in 
the efficient and eco- 
nomical maintenance 
of floors should have 
a copy of ‘‘Floor Re- 


search’, written by a 


nationally known floor 


consultant. Send the 
coupon for free copy. 








the HIT of the 
N.E. A. Convention 
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UNDREDs of school superintendents: 
and managers are today the pleased 
owners of a dandy Car-Na-Var Cane. . 
our gift to them at the recent N. E. A. 
Convention at Detroit. Were you there? 
And did you witness our interesting demon- 
stration of Car-Na-Var and Rubber-Var? 


*Car-Na-Var is a scientific combination 
of varnish gum and waxes. It gives a beau- 
tiful, lustrous yet non-slippery finish to 
wood, linoleum, terrazzo, concrete and 
cork floors... protects the surface indef- 
initely from wear . . . and cuts main- 
tenance costs as much as 50%. Comes in 
‘“‘natural’’ and popular colors. Applied 
with a mop... ready for traffic in an hour. 
The coupon below will bring full details. 


* For rubber floors use Rubber-Var— 
companion treatment to Car-Na-Var. 


THIS *1 BOOK FREE 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 

241 Scorr Street, WatseKa, ILLINOIS. 
Without obligation send me rree copy of ‘Floor Research’’. 
Also send me further details about Car-Na-Var and Rubber-Var, 
and your FREE TEST Offer. 





Name __- 
Address 
By 
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Days for them... 








HILDREN are naturally full of pep and energy. 
With their youth and vitality, it is hard enough 
for them to remain orderly and attentive under the best 
of conditions. When the air they breathe is hot and 
stuffy, when drafts or irregular temperatures prevail in 
the class-room or throughout the school building, school 
days become unhappy days. Teachers and children alike 
demand good heating and ventilating conditions to do 
their best. 





Upon applying Universal Units, air conditions become 
as they should be in every room of the building. There 


Universal Heating and Venti- 
lating Units are Quiet in Oper- 
ation, Dependable, Reliable is no overheating, no underheating. There are no 


and Pleasing in Appearance. 


dangerous drafts, no stuffiness. Universal Units, quietly 
and dependably, deliver a vertical discharge of air heated 
at just the required temperature. They provide a highly 
efficient method of supplying class-rooms with regularly- 
changed, clean and wholesome, heated air. They have 
been designed and constructed to meet every heating 
and ventilating requirement and to give years of reliable 
and economical service. 


Your architect — who has applied Universal Units with 
complete satisfaction in the large school room and the 
small, in the new and in the old—will be pleased to tell 
you of years of experience with them. Or, the American 
Blower Branch Office near you will be glad to give you 
complete details. 


Write for our book of prominent installations or for 
our catalog and engineer’s data book. No obligation. 





AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


merican Rlower 


VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
Sn oracrunens OF ALL TYPES OF AIR Mex HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1661 


(1121) 
IF IT IS HEATED AND VENTILATED WITH UNIVERSAL UNITS IT’S A MODERN SCHOOL 
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TRADE MARK 


SHINE - ALL is the na- 
tionally recommended ma- 
terial for all types of floors 
—also for painted, var- 
nished and enameled sur- 


faces. 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


We have Floor Mainte- 
nance all 
leading cities. Consultation 
free. Our treatise, ““Mod- 
ern Floors—Their Mainte- 


Engineers in 


nance,” upon request. 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED FACTS 


—service is 
training. 


one operation. 


—the only cleaner that eliminates rinsing. 





nation wide 


—the elimination of surface deterioration. 


Distributors 


—the one material that cleans, polishes and preserves in 
developed through intelligent 


—backed by quarter of a century of aggressive growth. 
SHINE-ALL SALES COMPANY 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Copyright 1931 


ama ataaTaM aT aNaP aaNet aM ahaa" a a¥ata¥ a" aa" atatataatssaetaatatate 

















J 12,4 C1 proved. seal and finish 


| Sor FOR FLOORS 


~- Terrazzo 
Tile 
| Marble 
] Slate 
and Others 













Two 
COATS 
SEAL 
and, 
POLISH 










TWO COLORS 


ONEX SEAL NATURAL 
For light colored floors 





ONEX SEAL AMBER 
For darker floors 


Onex Seal gives positive protection | 
and an attractive finish to both inside _ ||| 
and outside surfaces. Tests have proved 

















Onex Seal capable of withstanding most 
severe weather and traffic conditions. 
SHINE-ALL SALES CO. Onex Seal is easily and inexpensively ap- 
Deteltaters fee plied. Produces a waterproof, weather- 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL Co. proof, dirt resistant, sealed, polished sur- 
ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. S. A. face. A permanent treatment. It pene- | 
Copyright 1931 trates and will not flake or crack. 
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DON’T TOLERATE A SPLINTERED GYM 

FLOOR ANOTHER YEAR ... ARRANGE 

NOW TO INSTALL BLOXONEND DUR- 
ING THE SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


. . 
W h en 1. E. Young Junior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. Gym- 
mi 


nasium and exercise rooms floored with 8,300 square feet of 





° Bloxonend. Shops floored with 4,700 square feet. Starrett & 
you in sta | | a Van Vleck, Architects. Albert Leonard, Supt. Schools. 





gymnasium floor of 
BLOXONEND you have 

the assurance that your stu- 
dents are forever immune from 


infection and disfigurement due to 





splinter wounds. 





BLOXONEND is positively splinterless. Senior High School, Fort Smith, Ark. Gymnasium floored 
with 4,040 ome eet of Bloxonend. Perkins, Chatten & 


The end-grain fibres form its surface. This Hammond, Chicago, Architects. J.W. Ramsey, Supt. Schools. 





surface is inherently non-slip, durable and 
astonishingly resilient. 
Physical Directors and athletes state that the 
“feel” of a Bloxonend floor is remarkable. 
Just the proper degree of elasticity without 


sacrificing firmness. Nearly all of the finer type 





; 1 i i Washington Junior High School, Pontiac, Mich. Gymnasium 
schools are installing Bloxonend in gymnasiums Washington Jenios High School, Poatine, Mich, Gvmassiom 


. e ° e with 3,781 sq. ft. Malcomson & Higginbotham, Architects. 
and shops. For detailed information write the James H. Harris, Superintenden: of Schools. : 


| Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











-END 


Lays Smooth 
Stays Smooth 





| Offices in Principal Cities—See Sweet's. 


BLOX- 
FLOORING 


Bloxonend is made of selected Southern 

Pine with the end grain up. It comes 

in 8 feet lengths with the blocks dove- 
tailed endwise onto baseboar 






































































1 OUT OF EVERY 51 


Ohio State Schools Is 
G&G Equipped 


There are 10,541 colleges, high schools, 
grade schools and private schools in Ohio. 
205 of these schools are using GXG Tele- 
scopic Hoist equipment for the removal of 
ashes, rubbish and garbage. Eliminating the 
small schools that have no reasonable use for 
this equipment, the practice of removing 
ashes, rubbish and garbage the G&G way in 
the larger schools would show a much higher 
ratio than 1 out of 51. 


The use of GXG Telescopic Hoist equip- 
ment in thousands of schools, hospitals, 
churches and other buildings throughout the 
country constitutes a popular indorsement of 
its economical operation, long life and posi- 
tive safety features. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


65 Years of Service 


523 West Broadway New York 






REGUS 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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E doesn’t mean to litter 

the washroom—to be 
wasteful. But ordinary paper 
towels are so flimsy, so easily 
torn it takes several to dry 
his hands quickly. 


Put Bay West Mosinee 
Singltowls in your wash- 
room and note the difference! 


Strong—yet kind to tender 
skins. So absorbent that one 
towel dries a pair of little 
hands completely—and in a 
jiffy. 

Let us arrange for a free 


test in your own wash- 
room. Write for details. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wis. 


—a Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


“*= WEST=—" 


MOSINEE 
KRAFT TOWELS 
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ezmonettes 
on SEATING 


NO. 2 


Deliberations on merits as applied to seating, 
should not permit price to wear a halo. The 
reliable guide is a recollection pf how time 


and usage have vindicated quality selections. 





ual 


Movable Desks ® Tablet Arm Chairs © Teachers Chairs © Typewriter Chairs 
Folding Chairs ® Kindergarten Chairs ® Sewing Room Chairs ® Steel Stools 


New catalog now available 


7 ; ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1134 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


ROYAL DISTRIBUTORS ARE LOCATED IN 38 STATES 








Metal Furniture Since ’97 



















Pineapple Supreme Libby 
(above 
Chill and drain Libby’s Pineapple Tidbits. 
Place in fruit cocktail glasses. Pour over 
chilled custard sauce, flavored with vanilla. 


Now the new crop from 
Libby’s Hawaiian plantations 
... the finest ever grown! 


Its soothing, purifying effects make pineapple 
extremely valuable in every diet! 

And as a rich source of mineral salts, fruit 
sugar, the A, B and C vitamins—it offers just the 
health-building qualities that growing children, 
that your students of all ages, need. 

Now Libby brings you the finest pineapple 
ever grown—the new crop, which we’ve taken 20 
years to develop on our own plantations! 

Actually a new pineapple delicacy, here is 
superb fruit with all the heaithful properties and 
a new, richer flavor. 

It’s been matured right on the plant. Then 
cut and packed at the moment of perfect ripeness. 

Libby’s new Pineapple is distinctly econom- 
ical too, in everyday use. 

Serve it frequently in salads, cakes, with meats, 
or in the tempting ways shown here. 

Order Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple today. 
Three styles—Sliced, Crushed, Tidbits. Six con- 
venient size cans offering you a wide choice. 

Also, be sure to send for a free set of Libby’s 
special recipe cards — by that famous authority, 
Mary Hale Martin! 


Libby, MSNeill & Libby — Chicago 
Mail the coupon NOW 


Address: Libby, M€Neill & Libby 
Depi. NS-3, Welfare Blidg., Chicago 
Please send me a FREE set of Libby's special 
recipe cards, by Mary Hale Martin. 








a cee de ed a aa chithig das ale bugles wie 


Address... .. 


City. . Serre ates eo aacd 
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Healthful, inexpensive 


lunches... with 


Libby’s 
Pineapple Natural 

(right) 
Serve Libby's Sliced 
Pineapple plain, just 
as it comes from the 
can, in its own rich 
juice. A favorite des- 
sert with the children 
and grown-ups too. 





Libby's Pineapple 


Crushed Pineapple Luxor 
(left) 


Crumb loaf of stale bread. Mix 
in 4 cup sugar, % cup butter, 
and grated lemon rind. Fill but- 
tered dish with layers of crumb 
mixture and Libby’s Crushed 
Pineapple. Pour lease juice 
over. t with butter. Bake in 
slow oven, 4 hour. Serves eight. 


Sliced Pineapple Esperance 
(below) 
For each 2 slices of Libby’s 
Pineapple, one cup whipped 
cream, mixed with tea- 
spoonful powdered sugar. 
arnish ) arene with 
whipped cream mounds. 
Dot with mint jelly. Serve 
cold. 
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DEVOTED TO THE APPLICATION OF RESEARCH TO 
THE BUILDING, EQUIPMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 
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VOLUME VII 
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NUMBER 4 


Making a Scientific School 
Plant Survey 


Practical suggestions that will aid those planmng 
building programs to spend school funds wisely are 
here presented, and the best types of surveys analyzed 


By T. C. HOLY, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


recently made by D. H. Caswell, the school 

survey had its inception in Rhode Island 
where the general assembly in 1843 authorized the 
employment of a suitable person to “visit and 
examine the representative public schools of the 
state, and to make a report to the legislature with 
such observations and reflexions as experience 
may suggest upon the condition and efficiency of 
our system of popular education, and the most 
practicable means of improving the same.” Henry 
Barnard was appointed to this task, and among 
the phases of the educational program touched on 
in his report was that of schoolhouses of which 
more than two hundred were visited. 

From that time, however, until about 1910, little 
was done in the way of school surveys. During 
that year the commissioner of education, C. N. 
Kendall, of New Jersey, made a report on the 
Boise, Idaho, schools covering the following five 
phases of the problem: school buildings, teachers, 
course of study, organization of schools and the 
attitude of the community. 

From Caswell’s study it is found that 181 city 
school surveys were made and printed during the 
period from 1910 to 1927. An analysis of these 
indicates that fifty-six were building or plant sur- 
veys only, and 108 of the remaining 125 included 


A CCORDING to a study of city school surveys 


buildings as a part of the survey. So, in only 
seventeen of the 181 surveys was no consideration 
given to the problem of school buildings. 

Because of the emphasis that has been placed 
on school plants in these surveys, it seems desir- 
able to review briefly the development of this 
phase of the survey. One of the earliest of these 
within the scope of the present meaning of the 
term was that of Salt Lake City, Utah, made 
under the direction of Elwood P. Cubberley in 
1915. A chapter in Cubberley’s report, devoted to 
the school plant, gives a detailed analysis of the 
types of buildings and of locations with reference 
to railroads, factories, etc., together with a sum- 
mary and recommendations. 


Surveys of Two Kinds 


Since that time, a great many surveys in com- 
munities ranging in size from the largest in the 
county down to relatively small towns have been 
made, a large proportion of which have not been 
printed. In general, they have been of two kinds 
so far as the personnel and organization of the 
survey staff have been concerned: (1) those in 
which a group of survey specialists are called in 
from the outside for the purpose of directing the 
survey and (2) those in which the survey is de- 
veloped by persons within the system. 
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STATE OF OHIO 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


copy Date... July 8, 1929 eT ee 
To Beard of Education, 
Huntington Rural School District, 
Ross County. 


According to the provisions of the appropriation bill for educational equalization, a portion of this 
fund may be used for new buildings, additions, repairs and equipment in the state aid districts. 

A new building consisting of eight classrooms, study hall, auditorium-gymnasium 
to accomodate from 250 to 275 grade and high school pupils, to be located near the 
present high school building. Of the sixteen one-room schools in the district of 
Greenbrier, Newingburg, Baptist, Mt. Tabor, Rozelle Creek, Hartwood, Pleasant Valley 
and Echodale could be immediately brought to this center. The two room portable 
building now used for a second grade high school could be used for either vocational 
work or grade school purposes. This project will reduce the number of teachers 
needed by three thereby effecting an annual saving of from $1200 to $1500 a year. 


Estimated Cost $55,000 to $60,000 including site and equipmente 
The amount and conditions under which your district can participate in this appropriation | are as 
follows: 
That this district receive $7,500 in 1929 and $7,500 in 1930 from the state 
rehabilitation fund to be applied on acquiring a site, ereéting and equ‘ pping the 
building outlined above under the following conditions: 


le That the district at the November 1929 election vote bonds necessary to 
provide the additional funds to acquire the site, erect and completely equip this 
building. 


2e That the eight one-room schools listed above be closed, pupils assigned 
to this center. The buildings sold and the funds obtained therefrom applied on 
the cost of this construction and that as rapidly as road conditions permit other 
one-room schools in the district be closed and disposed of in this same manner, 


$e That the location, plans and equipment be approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Action must be taken by the Board accepting or rejecting this proposal within ten days of the date 
mailed from this office, and one copy returned to the State Department of Education at once. 


Approved... Yes (signed) Js Ie Clifton. . 


Director of Education. 


Not Approved. 
State Board of Control, 


Per.( signed) Harry.D.. Silver 
Date....August..5,..1929 


The Board of Education of... Huntington Rural............. ee 0 County, 


jAccepts/ 
by formal action SBepemts | this proposal and conditions outlined therein. 


If accepted, they agree to cooperate in the fullest extent with the State Department of Education 
in carrying out this proposal. 


(signed) W. He. Cooper....................................... 
Clerk of Board. 


Date....Auguat..10,..1929 nn. 


(The action of the Board of Education in either accepting or rejecting thé proposal must be made a part of its 
minutes.) 
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Fig. 1. Rehabil- 
itation form 
sent board of 
education pro- 
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~ have already been authorized, with four communi- 


ties yet to submit their issues. 

For most of these surveys conducted by state 
institutions, the only expense to the community is 
the actual traveling and living expense of those 
engaged in the work, clerical, drafting and 
stenographic work, the total of which is rela- 
tively small. For example, in one of our surveys 
in a city of 35,000 population, and in which a 
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The first of these may be a survey of a single 
city or community, a county survey or an entire 
state. The survey staff in this first type falls into 
three general classifications as follows: (1) those 
coming from outside the state, (2) those connected 
with the state university and (3) those connected 
with the state department of education. 

Typical of the first group are the Salt Lake City 
survey which has already been mentioned, the St. 
Louis survey of 1917, the Omaha, St. Paul, At- 
lanta, Baltimore, and Philadelphia city surveys, 
the Logan County, Ohio, survey, and the Texas, 
Virginia and West Virginia state surveys. 

As examples of surveys carried on by personnel 
within the system, those in Denver, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis, Minneapolis and Des Moines may be cited, 
none of which has been published. 

It seems desirable here to discuss briefly these 
two common types of approach. For the small city 
or community whose building activities are lim- 
ited, the first type unquestionably is the only 
feasible one, since the system cannot afford to 
retain the services of a special staff or even of 
one person devoting his time to this problem. Also, 
many of the state schools now maintain bureaus 
of educational service, whose function is to make 
surveys where such services are requested. For 
example, the state universities of Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, California, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Ohio provide such services. The bureau at Ohio 
State University, during the past two and one-half 
years, has made school plant surveys in fourteen 
communities having a total estimated population 
of 257,000. Bonds to the amount of $4,224,000 


$900,000 bond issue was carried, the total cost to 
the district was $259.12. 

So long as the services of such bureaus are 
available—bureaus in charge of _ specialists 
motivated only by the desire to render educational 
service—no small community can defend the ex- 
penditure necessary to maintain within the system 
persons trained in the technique of this specialized 
job. The staff for a single community survey 
usually comes either from outside the state or 
from the state university. In those cases where 
state departments of education are staffed to do 
survey work, their activities usually cover larger 
areas, such as counties or even larger sections of 
the state, although they may make community 
surveys. For example, the state departments of 
Alabama and Louisiana have each recently issued 
a school plant survey covering an entire county. 

The advantages of this plan over either of the 
others is that it covers a much larger area and 
must therefore take into account the relationships 
that one school community bears to another, and 
also that the recommendations are in terms of 
the larger area. The fact that the survey recom- 
mendations represent the judgment of the state 
department, as the head of the state school system, 
adds considerable weight to the findings. 

The use of this plan, wherein the work is done 
by a staff from the state department of education, 
can best be explained by briefly outlining its oper- 
ation in Ohio during the past year. At the present 
time between 600 and 700 of the 2,100 school dis- 
tricts in the state receive more or less state aid in 
the operation of their schools. Prior to last year 
no state aid funds were expected to be used for 
capital outlay purposes. The state department, 
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however, was convinced that many of these poorer 
districts were unable to finance their capital outlay 
expenditures, so mainly through the efforts of 
Dr. J. L. Clifton, state director of education, the 
last legislature appropriated an additional $1,000,- 
000 for each year of the biennium to be used for 
plant rehabilitation—new buildings, additions, re- 
pairs and equipment. 

Since the only restriction on the distribution of 
this fund was that it should be approved by the 
state board of control, it was necessary to conduct 
surveys to ascertain the most effective meanings 
of distribution. These surveys I directed during 
the spring and summer of 1929. With the assist- 
ance of G. M. Morris and E. O. Braught of the 
state department staff, county plant programs 
were set up in thirty-one of the counties in which 
most of the state aid territory is located. 

In general, the procedure was as follows: 

1. Blanks asking for detailed information on 
each building—kind, size, age, cost, enrollment, 
distance from surfaced road, number of pupils 
transported and other facts—were sent to the 
county superintendent before the county was 
visited. 

2. County superintendents were asked to pre- 
pare three county maps showing the following: 
(1) the present school district lines, the location 
of school buildings and the present road system; 
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(2) the type of present roads and the projected 
five-year road program as laid out by the county 
engineer; (3) the permanent school centers and 
boundary lines, schools that should be eliminated, 
together with the centers to which they should go. 

3. With this material, the survey staff spent 
from two to three days in each county, seeing the 
buildings and road conditions, interviewing boards 
of education and studying in general the county 
building needs. 

4. Before the staff left the county, the projects 
that should be undertaken in carrying out the pro- 
gram were arranged in order of their need and 
importance. Just what territory each project 
should cover, the kind and size of improvements 
needed and schools that would be eliminated by the 
project were carefully noted. 

5. Following the visit of the staff to the county, 
letters were sent by the director indicating the 
changes that should be made as a condition for 
participation in the regular equalization fund. This 
is in accordance with the Ohio law that says: “For 
this purpose, that is, participation in state equal- 
ization fund, the director shall have power to order 
any local boards of education or any county boards 
of education to exercise any power of whatever 
character in them vested by law, and such order 
shall be complied with forthwith as a condition 
precedent to any participation in such fund.” Ap- 
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proximately 200 one-room schools were closed last 
September on the basis of this provision. 

6. In those cases where new buildings or addi- 
tions were needed, according to the survey, definite 
building proposals were set up for each district, 
stating the improvements needed and their ap- 
proximate cost, the financial condition of the dis- 
trict, the changes in school district boundaries 
needed, and the amount of money allowed the dis- 
trict from the rehabilitation fund together with 
the conditions that must be met in order to receive 
this money. The most common of these conditions 
was the creation of larger school districts, elimina- 
tion of one-room schools and the voting of a bond 
issue. These proposals after being signed by the 
director of education were submitted to the state 
board of control. If approved by it (it should be 
said that of 209 proposals prepared, all were ap- 
proved by this board), they were sent to the local 
board for their acceptance or rejection. 

7. On this basis of these proposals, sixty-nine 
bond issues were submitted at the November elec- 
tion, forty-one of which carried. These projects 
will make possible the ultimate elimination of 
about 200 more one-room schools. 

8. Since one of the provisions of each proposal 
was that the location, plans and equipment of the 
building must be approved by the state depart- 


ment, considerable time has been spent on those 
items since the election. 

As an illustration of the form of these proposals 
there is included in Fig. 1 a copy of that made to 
the Huntington Township, Ross County, Board of 
Education, which was accepted by the board under 
date of August 10, 1929. A bond issue was carried 
at the November, 1929, election and a building is 
now under construction which when it is completed 
will eliminate sixteen one-room schools, all old and 
in poor condition. 

This in substance is the operation of this plan 
of schoo] survey in Ohio during 1929. As a means 
of eliminating small expensive and unsatisfactory 
schools, enlarging school units, welding the county 
schools into a unit and stimulating the patrons to 
do their part in providing better school facilities, 
the results of this plan have been most gratifying. 

With the trend toward centralization, it appears 
that this plan of school plant survey will become 
much more common. 

For the city whose size is sufficiently large to 
require a continuous building program, the second 
type of survey has certain advantages, and, on the 
whole, seems more desirable. In a survey of a city 
of this size a large amount of data on various 
phases are collected. A careful analysis is made 
of the present plant in order to ascertain the de- 
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gree to which it can be utilized in the ultimate 
plant. This involves an evaluation of each building 
in terms of some standardized score card with 
occasional comparisons of building scores with 
other communities. In Fig. 2, for example, is 
shown a comparison of the high, median and low 
scores on the elementary school buildings of St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Philadelphia, Baltimore and At- 
lanta, all of which had been evaluated by means 
of the Strayer-Engelhardt score card for elemen- 
tary school buildings. 

One of the most important considerations in 
such a survey is the ultimate plant that must be 
determined on the basis of the existing conditions 
together with the best ultimates on what is likely 
to occur. Because of poor location, buildings too 
small and too close together, and changing eco- 
nomic and social conditions, it is often necessary 
to eliminate many of the present buildings from 
the ultimate plant. In Fig. 3 is shown the ulti- 
mate, white, elementary school plant for St. Louis 
where I made a school building survey in 1924 
and 1925. It will be noted from this figure that 
twenty-two of the white elementary buildings in 
use at that time are not included in the ultimate 
plant while a number of new sites are recom- 
mended. The recommended ultimate plant, includ- 
ing present buildings, new sites acquired and 
future sites, consists of seventy-nine buildings. It 
will be further noted that even in the ultimate 
plant there is much overlapping due to many con- 
ditions that must be considered. 

As a contrast to what might be done if present 
buildings could be ignored, Fig. 4 was prepared 
showing how forty-nine buildings could adequately 
serve the entire city instead of the seventy-nine 
shown in Fig. 3. This, of course, only illustrates 
the changes necessary to utilize the existing build- 
ings. 


Watching Changing Conditions 


As has already been stated, the ultimate plant 
shown in Fig. 3 was based on conditions at the 
time the survey was made, plus the most reliable 
future estimates of both economic and population 
forecasts. Since, however, a large city is continu- 
ally changing, growing in directions not antici- 
pated and being retarded in certain sections, such 
developments as changing in zoning classifications, 
opening new thoroughfares and extending bound- 
aries, cannot be invariably anticipated by the 
most expert technicians. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, which probably has the most effective organ- 
ization in the country for forecasting population, 
recognizes that unforeseen changes may entirely 
alter its plan. In response to an inquiry on the 
company’s procedure, a general manager writes 
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that the company not only prepares careful studies 
of population developments, but, whenever addi- 
tional facilities must be provided, the situation is 
carefully reviewed and the original estimates 
revised accordingly. 

The need for carefully watching changes in con- 
ditions that were not anticipated is perhaps best 
illustrated by a concrete example. In connection 
with the school building survey for St. Louis, there 
was one area which, according to the zoning ordi- 
nance, was first classified as residential. The area 
was well adapted for residential purposes, and it 
seemed evident that that would be the nature of 
the development. Within a period of two months, 
however, the entire situation was changed. The 
General Electric Company purchased a tract of 
155 acres in this area for the purpose of erecting 
a plant which, according to their plans, would 
within a ten-year period employ 25,000 men. Im- 
mediately the zoning was changed to industrial, 
and the whole character of that area was changed. 
In the survey report a five-acre site for an ele- 
mentary school had been selected just across the 
street from this 155-acre tract, but with this unex- 
pected change, it was necessary to recast the entire 
program for that section of the city. 


How to Get Best Value From a Survey 


In the second place, the success of any survey is 
measured in terms of end results. The most care- 
fully prepared plant survey becomes worthless un- 
less it actually functions in the building program 
of the school system. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the most effective functioning will be 
obtained by holding those who make the survey 
directly responsible for carrying out its provisions 
or by keeping them in close contact with those per- 
sons who are to be held responsible. 

If the machinery for carrying on the survey of 
building needs is a part of the regular organiza- 
tion, the personnel of the staff in charge are al- 
ways available to check carefully each recommen- 
dation before it goes into effect and to outline 
building activities year by year. In surveys of the 
first type, this checking must be done, if at all, by 
those who are not thoroughly familiar with the 
technique which should be employed. As an illus- 
tration of what too frequently happens to the work 
of outside specialists, the following case is cited: 
In 1919 several competent engineers were engaged 
to make a commercial survey of the city of St. 
Louis. This they did carefully, submitting a 400- 
page report. Seven years thereafter the report was 
still filed, chiefly because the staff who had accumu- 
lated the data and made the recommendations was 
not there to interpret and carry them out. 

A clear and concise statement of the major prob- 
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lems to be considered in a scientific school plant 
survey is here quoted from Dean Paul C. Packer, 
University of Iowa, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Detroit, in which capacity 
he had a large part in developing an $18,000,000 
school plant survey for Detroit: 

“In the consideration of any school building pro- 
gram, there are at least six outstanding factors 
that must be carefully considered. The first of 
these is the character of the city, which determines 
the type and extent to which educational oppor- 
tunities are likely to be offered. The second prob- 
lem relates to the policy of organization which has 
to do with such matters as whether or not the first 
twelve years of education are to be broken up into 
a 6-3-3, 6-4-2 or one of many other organization 
schemes and is the essential basis of any concrete 
planning. The third factor is the determination 
of the ultimate plant, which is based upon the 
policy of organization adopted. Fourth, it is nec- 
essary to study the proposed ultimate plant, which 
has to do with determining each year’s progress, 
leading to the carrying out of the whole objective. 
The fifth consideration concerns the determination 
of the method of financing the program. Sixth, it 
is necessary to sell this program in an effective way 
to the public or to the appropriating bodies.” 

Frequent inquiries are made of the value of 
school plant surveys, if any. Only recently a board 
member made the statement that there was no 
particular advantage in having a school plant sur- 
vey unless the persons who made it could accu- 
rately forecast what the future would bring. The 
reply was made that it is far better to base judg- 
ments on such facts as are available, rather than 
proceeding on opinion and chance. 


The Need to Spend Wisely 


In the case of schools it seems even more essen- 
tial that they carefully analyze the situation, since 
they are expending public funds. In Ohio, for 
example, in 1928, 150 bond issues were submitted 
to the voters, of which ninety-eight, amounting to 
approximately $25,000,000, carried. In 1927, 179 
issues were submitted, of which 113, amounting to 
slightly more than $10,000,000, carried. In other 
words, in a single state for a two-year period, more 
than $35,000,000 was authorized for school build- 
ings. In the expenditure of such a large amount of 
money, certainly every precaution should be taken 
to see that it is expended on a basis, of need. 

With the emphasis that is being placed on scien- 
tific procedure in the whole field of education, it 
seems obvious that the school plant survey will 
occupy an increasingly important part in the deter- 
mination of adequate yet economical housing facil- 
ities for the boys and girls of this country. 
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Why Caution Is Necessary in the 


Use of Intelligence Tests 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, issues the warn- 
ing that “Objection is sometimes voiced to the 
extension of the compulsory attendance age and 
enrichment of the curriculum on the ground that 
many children cannot profit by instruction beyond 
the fifth or sixth grade because of low intelligence. 
It is even claimed that the attempt to give these 
children further education is a waste of money 
and that they would be better off out of school and 
at work. This theory is based on the ratings of 
children as measured by the so-called intelligence 
tests which show in a general way that children 
leaving school for work tend to be in the group 
of lower 1.Q.’s. 

“To begin with, there are no intelligence tests. 
I do not know of a single psychologist in America 
or abroad who believes that existing tests measure 
intelligence. They do have their values and their 
uses, but it is a mistake to use such tests to limit 
the educational or social opportunities of the 
masses on the theory that they were incapable of 
rising to a larger life. But step by step opportuni- 
ties have been widened and people have risen. We 
should be slow about closing the doors of oppor- 
tunity. We can afford to make the error on the 
other side.” 

Mr. Morgan’s statement suggests the need of 
finding a better method of gauging ability. 





Ten Years of Achievements 
in Education 


Figures published in the American School- 
master show vividly the progress that education 
has made in this country within the last ten years. 
Because there is nothing so effective as figures to 
prove a point, they are published here: 


Ten Years Ago To-day 
Average Salary of Teach- 

$635 CE nt tnenaneseceneses $1,300 
Average Certification Re- 

High school GUIPCMONES: .... 6.600.600: Two-year normal 

40,000 Summer School Attendance 250,000 

25 Teachers’ Colleges ..... 100 
College and University 

330,689 Enrollment ........... 664,266 

1,600,000 High School Enrollment. . 4,000,000 
Expenditures for Public 

$750,000,000 School Education ..... $2,000,000,000 

5 State Tenure Laws...... 14 

5 State Retirement Laws... 22 

10,000 Members of the N.E. A... 193,000 

Members in State Educa- 

200,000 tion Association ...... 650,000 
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A School That Offers the Best in 
Physical Care 


Regular hours, carefully planned meals and expert 
mental and physical supervision combine to make 


health standards unusually high at Cranbrook School 


By SUSA P. MOORE, Chicago 


progressive physician, with a small but com- 
pletely equipped infirmary, is not to be 
found in every private school, for conservatism too 
often lays a restraining hand on the organization 
and direction of such a department. But Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Detroit, represents to- 
day’s best practice in the physical care of its school- 
boys. The system in operation here is both unique 
and practical. 
Cranbrook School operates on 


A MEDICAL department, headed by a modern 


a $12,000,000 





foundation established by George G. Booth, owner 
of the Detroit News and seven other newspapers. 
As the school thus represents the ideas of a news- 
paper man, it is not surprising that traditional 
building plans as well as certain antiquated scholas- 
tic ideas have been abandoned and that the school 
represents the most modern practices. 

The school buildings, designed by Eliel Saarinen, 
Detroit, follow the outline of the original farm 
buildings on the ground Mr. Booth donated, thus 
showing a felicitous arrangement of buildings 





The homelike office of the medical director of Cranbrook School is calculated to put the pupil being examined at his ease. 
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around open quadrangles. 

The infirmary itself is of 
the cottage type, having two 
floors. The large office pro- 
vided for the medical direc- 
tor is a homelike room with 
casement windows overlook- 
ing a garden and with an at- 
tractive chimney piece. It is 
calculated to put the boy 
who is being examined en- 
tirely at his ease. 

There is a diet kitchen as 
well as a club room where 
additional midmorning or 
midafternoon lunches are 
given to underweight chil- 
dren. Physiotherapy rooms 
are equipped with alpine 
lamps and violet ray appa- 
ratus. X-ray equipment is 
also provided as well as an 
operating room in which 
major work in emergency 
cases can be done. 

All equipment in the hos- 
pital is of the latest type. 
The three separate kitchens 
contain electric stoves, non- 
corrosive metal sinks and 
other service equipment. 
The china used in the hospital has a beautiful In- 
dian tree design. 

The hospital has eight-bed wards, with one suite 
that has no physical communication with the rest 
of the building and two others that can be isolated. 

The resident graduate nurse has a suite of three 
rooms reserved for her use. There are two other 
trained helpers in the infirmary. 

Soon after school opens, every boy is given a 
physical and mental examination which lasts ap- 
proximately one hour, half of the time being de- 
voted to physical and half to mental tests. Modern 
psychiatric methods are employed, and after the 
physical inventory is complete, mental tests are 
made to find intelligence levels. The initial intelli- 
gence tests are only cursory ones and are secured 
on a test question basis. Later examinations are 
more exhaustive. 

The physician’s whole purpose is to study and 
understand the boys. When he began his work two 
years ago, he endeavored to classify them according 
to standard behavior patterns, (a) the commonly 
labeled cyclothymiac or up-and-down type; (b) the 
schizoid (withdrawn-quiet-introverted) ; (c) the 
normal type (social-adaptive, some freshness of 
interest). 
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Lunches for underweight children are prepared in the diet kitchen. 


Here a surprising difficulty arose. The boys sim- 
ply did not “type” in the fashion prescribed. Ac- 
cordingly the results of the tests were tabulated 
and have resulted in classifications of certain whim- 
sical types as follows: (a) the Peter Pan type, un- 
selfish and capable of outside or altruistic interest ; 
(b) the tinker toy or mechanical type. These boys 
frequently come from prosperous families with 
technical interests of some kind, mostly in automo- 
tive industries ; the cultural pressure does not seem 
to alter the mechanical bent; (c) an unclassifiable 
group, definitely neurologic in type, with a tendency 
towards imagining things; predominating history 
or family characteristics are not found in this 
group and probably need not be stressed. 

After the boys’ mental characteristics are found 
and the health standing is determined, their pro- 
grams are definitely adapted to their needs and 
abilities. Although the curriculum at Cranbrook 
School does not differ materially from any junior 
and senior high school course, there is a certain 
amount of flexibility in it that is beneficial to the 
boys. Case study of behavior shows that, at least 
in Cranbrook, there is hardly any correlation be- 
tween behavior and academic performance. 

The physical examinations given are more com- 
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plete than average ones, and follow the procedure 
established at Harper Hospital, Detroit. 

An interesting fact about the condition of this 
group is that a high percentage of the boys have 
had the usual (and obvious) medical services. 
There is more apt to be too much rather than too lit- 
tle attention given these boys of prosperous but not 
necessarily wealthy homes. The physical findings, 
then, begin beyond the elementary stage. Often the 
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Certain types of injured hearts resulting from 
children’s diseases are carefully watched for in the 
heart and circulatory system. Four or five out of 
every 150 pupils undoubtedly have some heart dam- 
age. Electrocardiograms of these children with 
silhouettes showing the form and size of the heart 
are taken. Regular attendance at the clinic and 
decreased activities are required of the children 
who are found to have any serious heart defects. 


Here in the infirmary’s well equipped examination room each boy is given the careful physical examination 
required by the school. 


statement of the physical condition that is required 
before entrance to the school comes from special- 
ists. 

The examination, then, is more thorough at Cran- 
brook than is customary elsewhere. Eye tests in- 
clude fundus examination. About 10 per cent of 
the boys need special glasses. Hearing is unusually 
carefully tested. Boys with perforated drums, rep- 
resenting a considerable percentage of the pupils, 
are barred from swimming. 

The examination is by “systems” rather than or- 
gans or parts, and children that need a follow-up 
of any kind are directed to the clinics on the same 
basis. There is one clinic daily for each system. 
Light treatment may be given all the year. Fifteen 
children who received light treatment this year did 
unusually well in avoiding colds. 


In the musculoskeletal group, skin, muscle and 
bone examinations are made. There is a flatfoot 
clinic and there is a complexion clinic (for acne and 
other skin diseases). 

A strictly individual examination of no more 
than two and frequently only one pupil at a time 
is given in the behavior clinic. The boys in this 
group represent rather definite psychologic prob- 
lems which may be slight, but are not unimportant, 
such as the intelligent boy who has no drive or the 
boy who is competent but who is slumping in his 
studies. An analysis of work methods with indi- 
vidual recommendations as to study systems is 
made of the last group. The curriculum is graded 
on the basis of the average of 5,000 Michigan boys 
and is meant to meet actual requirements of aver- 
age boys, such as those at Cranbrook represent. 
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Little definite intestinal disturbance is found in 
the intestinal clinic, but the school diet table is 
popular with the boys. No one is compelled to eat 
at this table, but eligible candidates for dietetic 
measures respond cheerfully to suggestions that 
they doso. Weighed diets are given at the table, but 
the school heads consider that it would be possible, 
by individualized presentation methods, to enable 
the boys to make correct selections from the ordi- 
nary Cranbrook dietary without the bother of 
weighed supplemented rations. There is a diet table 
for ten boys, five overweight and five underweight, 
with an extra table for five more and a waiting list 
of thirty. These diets are weighed and their values 
expressed in calories. The boys are instructed in 
the meaning of the caloric measure. 


Controlling the Pupil’s Weight 


Results of these dietary measures are uniformly 
good. The average gain of the underweight boys is 
ten pounds in six weeks and the average loss is 
somewhat greater than ten pounds. Weight charts 
are kept, with pictures of the boys before and after 
their course. The diet of the overweight boys is 
kept down to 850 calories, while the underweight 
boys start at 800 calories and gradually work up to 
3,400. The latter acquire taste in eating and an in- 
terest in variety. Thin boys maintain their gains, 
but the overweight boys sometimes fail to maintain 
the ideal weight. It is interesting to note that re- 
gardless of glandular types the boys gain or lose as 
desired. The boys stay at the table from one to six 
months. 

Certain special diets are served for groups other 
than the underweight or overweight. There are low 
protein diets for kidney disorders and iron-rich 
diets. Many receive cod liver oil at eleven and milk 
at three o’clock, with an apple at bedtime. Roent- 
genograms of the skull and basal metabolic deter- 
minations are made in these cases. The glandular 
factor is thus provided for, while the diet tables are 
strictly a matter of dietetic management. No cases 
are included here that may be receiving glandular 
treatment. The glandular types show a surprising 
percentage of early thyroid cases and Frdhlich’s 
syndrome; there are three or four such conditions 
in 150 pupils. No pupil with diabetes requiring in- 
sulin are found at Cranbrook. 

In the sex or biologic clinic the reproductive or- 
gans are examined. In the fall term of 1930, a 
course on sex education was begun as a free, extra- 
curricular study for any who were interested. 

On the whole, health at Cranbrook School is ex- 
tremely good, although the boys are not selected 
because of good health. In the main the physician’s 
aim is prevention rather than cure. With this ob- 
ject in view serum protection is given all to pre- 
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vent diphtheria. The Dick test for scarlet fever is 
also made on admission, and fifty to sixty pupils 
are immunized annually. 

Athletics is stressed at Cranbrook School. 
Ninety per cent of the masters have been athletes 
and the school is well equipped for both summer and 
winter sports. There are five football gridirons, 
five baseball fields, two gymnasiums, seven hand- 
ball courts, five asphalt tennis courts, with eight 
more to be constructed by autumn, and two full-size 
hockey rinks. A little lake down below the quad- 
rangle has twenty canoes and on the island is a 
cabin where fifteen boys can camp. In the winter 
there are skating and tobogganing. With all this 
equipment for athletics, there is full cooperation 
between the health department and the athletic 
director. Any boy with a physical impediment is 
restricted so that his athletic activities will not 
overstep his limit of endurance. Fatigue is avoided. 
But boys who are capable of athletic prowess are 
required to take part in the sports. 

Activity schedules are kept full but are wisely 
divided between work and play. Regular hours, 
well planned menus and mental as well as physical 
supervision combine to make the health standard 
of the boys at Cranbrook School unusually high. 





What the Play Leader Means on 
the Playground 


More necessary than playground apparatus is 
the play leader, since it is the play leader who 
creates and vitalizes the playground and who 
makes it possible for children to have freedom in 
play and to secure the health producing, char- 
acter developing value which play under proper 
conditions can give, says a release from the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 

Play leadership is necessary to teach children 
cooperation and team play, and the great funda- 
mental lessons of human relationships. Where 
many children are playing together, a play leader 
is necessary if the playground is to be kept from 
falling into the hands of the gang and becoming 
a public nuisance. Experience has shown that 
more children will come to a playground when a 
successful leader is in charge. 

While a good play leader can do much without 
apparatus, a certain amount of it is valuable be- 
cause it provides an outlet for the fundamental 
play interests of children. The apparatus most 
commonly found on playgrounds includes slides, 
swings, seesaws, the giant stride, horizontal lad- 
ders, traveling rings, the sand box and the 
horizontal bar. 


_ 
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Rebuilding the Curriculum of the 
Small School System 






A description covering the Iigh lights of the changes 
made in the courses of study of the schools of West Allis, 


Wis., dealing mainly with organization and content 


By HARRY B. NASH, Director of Research, West Allis Public Schools, West Allis, Wis. 


ganization and content of our courses of 

study can best be indicated by considering 
the courses by subjects as listed under our cur- 
riculum organization. 

This does not mean that the courses were 
worked out independently of each other. There 
is a natural relationship between the various 
courses of study, and this relationship we have 
sought to preserve by the nature of our curricu- 
lum organization. The more or less artificial di- 
visions into subjects is a device of the educator 
that like other useful devices has lent itself to 
much abuse. In a comprehensive curriculum build- 
ing program such as we have sought to establish in 
common with many other schools, these abuses tend 
to be greatly minimized. 


The significant facts concerning our new Eng- 
lish course in the elementary grades (one to six) 
are the reduction of the amount of formal gram- 
mar taught and the stress placed upon functional 
grammar or language usage and composition or 
language expression. The only formal grammar 
taught is in the sixth grade. The amount is neg- 
ligible and the subject is given only when the 
class can handle it successfully. Each course of 
study contains a list of typical language errors 
and of certain errors peculiar to this community. 


(ennai that have been made in the or- 


How the Work Is Reorganized 


In junior high school the mastery of language 
and grammar essentials is the aim in the B 
grades. A list of grammar essentials has been 
carefully worked out and graded. Ninety, 85 and 
80 per cent mastery are the achievement goals 
set for the three ability groups (X, Y, Z). Letter 
writing and oral and written composition work 
are also used as a means for correcting spoken and 
written English. In the A grades literature is 
taught. The aim here is to develop reading skill, 


to introduce reading as a worth while and pleasur- 
able activity and to inculcate worthy ideals. 


In senior high school the work is entirely re- 
organized and is divided as follows: 

10B: special writing, composition. The course 
includes both oral and written work and aims 
at securing naturalness in expression. 

10A: journalism, biography, essay. The pupils 
receive guidance in the reading and use of news- 
papers and magazines, together with some appre- 
ciation of journalism as a profession. Biography 
is studied for its inspirational value and to culti- 
vate an appreciation of this extensive field in 
literature. The essay is studied to develop an ap- 
preciation of this type of literature. 

11B: novel, short story, poetry. An attempt is 
made to develop an appreciation of these literary 
expressions of the thoughts, emotions and ideals 
of the human race. 

11A: advanced training in organization and 
research. The work centers around informal orai 
discussion and formal debating with the aim of 
developing the habit of careful and logical rea- 
soning. 

12B-A: a study of English literature. The pre- 
vious studies in literature are unified into a co- 
herent whole. All junior high school English and 
10B-11A English are required of all pupils; 12B-A 
is elective. 


In the first and second grades the social studies 
work has been combined with the science work 
and written into one course of study. Five units 
of work are covered in each grade, the work being 
adapted to the level of the grade. The five units 
of work now offered in the first three grades are 
plant life, animal life, civics, physical geography 
and geography. In the third grade a regular period 
is set apart for geography, and a study is made of 
the customs and life of children of other lands 
in addition to a consideration of some geography 
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of local interest. The other units of work on plant 
and animal life are further developed in the third 
grade, but a separate period is devoted to them. 

Beyond the third grade the science work in the 
form of nature study is considered separately and 
has a separate course of study. 

The work in social studies in the intermediate 
grades has been reorganized on the one-cycle 
plan, the attempt being made to treat history and 
geography as related subjects, finishing formal 
geography in the sixth grade. The reorganiza- 
tion runs as follows: 4B: Wisconsin and the 
North Central States; 4A: the rest of the United 
States; 5B: the rest of America; 5A: Asia, 
Africa and Australia; 6B: Europe; 6A: a review 
of the United States and a consideration of its 
relationship with Europe. The pupils seem best 
ready for this in 6A, the last exposure to social 
studies in the elementary grades. A historical 
European background is given at this time. 


The Junior High School Pupil and His Work 


In junior high school the work is entirely re- 
organized. Here the pupil is introduced to the 
chief conditions and problems that confront him 
as an American citizen. In the seventh grade he 
studies the people of the United States at the busi- 
ness of making a living and seeks to show why 
we have done this better than any nation has 
ever done it before. The pupil is also introduced 
to the conditions under which other peoples live 
and work. The change brought about in modern 
industrial nations is emphasized. 

In the eighth grade the pupil studies the west- 
ward movement in this country and the growth 
of modern business and commerce. The political 
history of the country is also considered. 

In the ninth grade the pupil studies the prob- 
lems of immigration; the problem of American 
government; the industrial revolution, and the 
new internationalism. 

In senior high school, ancient and medieval his- 
tory are offered in the tenth grade; modern his- 
tory in the eleventh, and American history and 
social problems in the twelfth. American history 
is required of all pupils. The change made here 
was the devoting of one year instead of one semes- 
ter to modern history and the addition of social 
problems to the twelfth grade work. The latter 
course is eminently practical and is divided into 
three parts—sociology, economics and civics. 

The reorganization of the mathematics curricu- 
lum for the elementary grades consisted mostly in 
a readjustment of content material and teaching 
methods. In the first grade the work is somewhat 
informal. By the end of this year the pupil is 
expected to be able to count to 50, to reorganize 
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numbers within this range, and to know thirty- 
three addition and subtraction combinations. In 
the second grade the work becomes more formal. 
By the end of this year the pupil is expected to be 
able to count to 100 and to read and write numbers 
within this range; to finish the 100 simple addi- 
tion and subtraction combinations; to do column 
addition and addition by endings, and to have some 
general information concerning such matters as the 
use of the calendar and the fraction one-half. 

By the end of the third year the pupil is ex- 
pected to complete the simple multiplication and 
division combinations and to acquire the ability to 
“carry” in subtraction. In the fourth grade speed 
is first stressed in the drill work in simple combi- 
nations. Long division is here introduced. In the 
fifth grade, speed in the combinations is increased 
and fraction work is taken up. 

In the sixth grade, speed and accuracy in sim- 
ple combinations and more difficult combinations 
are further stressed and work in decimals is taken 
up. A change in emphasis in problem work was 
made after considerable experimentation. It was 
found that pupils learn to solve problems by 
solving them. Too much time was previously 
spent on analyzing and not enough on actually 
working problems. The average textbook is 
lamentably short on problems. To meet this situ- 
ation each new course of study has a supplement 
in the form of a local problem book containing 
about one thousand problems. 


How Mathematics Has Been Modernized 


The junior high school work is now reorganized 
around the various branches of mathematics. The 
purpose is to offer a good foundation for situa- 
tions involving mathematics in everyday life as 
well as for the further study of mathematics and 
the sciences. 

In the seventh grade, graphs, percentage and 
business forms, simple equations, measurements 
of length, square and cubic measure, in addition 
to the review and continuation of work done in 
the elementary grades, are taken up. In the 
eighth grade problems of home and _ business 
life, ratio and scale drawing and elementary ac- 
counting are considered. 

In the ninth grade two courses are given, gen- 
eral mathematics and algebra. Both courses carry 
sufficient algebra to be accepted as entrance re- 
quirements for a university. In general mathe- 
matics the work is largely a review and extension 
of the eighth grade work, with more algebra. In 
algebra emphasis is placed on graphs, formulas 
and practical applications. 

In the senior high school no change was made 
in mathematics. Plane and solid geometry, ad- 
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vanced algebra and trigonometry are offered. All 
pupils going to college must take advanced 
algebra. 

The science work for the primary grades has 
been considered under the social studies group. 
In the intermediate grades, thirty minutes a week 
are devoted to nature study and this is correlated 
with garden club work. In the fifth grade hygiene 
is taught as required by state law. 

In junior high school no change was made in 
the content or the organization of the science 
work. Physiology is now, as formerly, offered in 
the seventh grade and general science in the eighth 
grade. 


Changes in Senior High Courses 


In senior high school the only change in organi- 
zation has been made in biology. The work is now 
divided into fall and spring biology, so that mate- 
rials used will be more readily available. Both 
10B and 10A grades take the same work at the 
same time. The traditional courses in chemistry 
and physics are offered in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades, though they are by no means presented in 
the traditional manner. 

In the foreign language department several 
changes were made. General language is now 
offered in the 8B grade. This is a study of the 
English language and its twofold source, Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin. Word building is given con- 
siderable attention. It is in the nature of an ex- 
ploratory course. In 8A German and Latin are 
offered which are also in the nature of exploratory 
courses. From the ninth grade up the organiza- 
tion of the work is the same as previously, with 
an offering of three years’ advanced work in Ger- 
man, Latin and Spanish. 

Some reorganization was made in commercial 
work. Typewriting, commercial arithmetic and 
commercial geography are now offered in junior 
high school. The purpose of these courses is two- 
fold—to introduce the pupil to the more specialized 
commercial training in senior high school and to 
give valuable training of a commercial nature 
regardless of the future vocational choice. 

The senior high school prepares pupils for sten- 
ographic positions, offering in addition to the 
required shorthand-typewriting, commercial law, 
office practice and bookkeeping. 

In the industrial arts department there has 
been considerable reorganization of the offerings 
and of the courses of study. In the seventh and 
eighth grades of junior high school industrial arts 
work is required and consists of woodwork, home 
mechanics, general metal work and printing. The 
aim of this course is to provide exploratory expe- 
riences; to offer related information; to provide 
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occupational information for guidance purposes, 
and to develop “handyman” abilities. 

In the ninth grade elective work is begun. This 
is a period of semispecialization, when abilities 
are further tested and crystallized. 

In the senior high school the work is vocational. 
The following constitute the offerings: ninth 
grade—bench woodwork, machine shop practice, 
electricity and auto mechanics, printing, mechan- 
ical drawing and sheet metal; tenth grade—ma- 
chine woodwork, machine shop practice, machine 
drawing, auto mechanics, printing and pattern 
making; eleventh and twelfth grades—machine 
drawing, architectural drawing and linotype op- 
erating. 

The courses of study in industrial arts have 
been completely rewritten and reorganized. Lec- 
ture work and study of related content receive 
especial emphasis. 

The organization of home economics courses is 
the same as that of the industrial arts work. The 
seventh and eighth grade work is required and 
covers studies of clothing and related material 
(7B-8A) and food and related material (7A-8B). 
Considerable emphasis is placed on related mate- 
rial, such as budget making, balanced menus, in- 
fant hygiene, intelligent selection of ready-made 
garments and care of the clothing. 

In the ninth grade and in the senior high school, 
four semesters of clothing work are offered and 
three semesters of food work. The second and 
third semesters of clothing study are devoted in 
part to millinery and the third semester of food 
study is devoted to cafeteria work. In the required 
as in the elective work considerable stress is placed 
on related information, such as budget and ward- 
robe planning, house planning, textile studies and 
large quantity buying and cooking. 


Art Courses Meet Present Demands 


In the primary grades considerable reorganiza- 
tion in art courses has taken place because of the 
curriculum project. The work now given in the 

yimary grades is intended to develop interest in 
illustration, modeling and construction so that 
they may become a means of self-expression. A 
feeling for pattern, form and color is developed, 
with many opportunities for free expression. Pic- 
ture study is a unit of work in each grade. The 
work is closely correlated with other school work. 

The art work in the intermediate grades helps 
to lay a better foundation in drawing, modeling, 
construction and appreciation. A more formal 
analysis of color is made, page balance and pic- 
torial arrangement are stressed together with 
costume design and home planning. Craft work 
and a greater freedom of expression are found in 
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these grades. Picture study is a unit of work in 
these grades also. 

In junior high school the work is general and 
practical. Pupils receive information as to the 
possibilities and demands of professional art work, 
the manufacture and source of materials used in 
art and the historical background of the craft. 
Appreciation is developed for the beauty in nature, 
architecture, pictures, clothing, sculpture and the 
ordinary objects that form a part of our daily 
life. 

Art is required in the seventh and eighth grades 
and is elective in the ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth grades. The work is individual beyond 
the 10B grade. Courses in fine and applied arts, 
commercial art, costume design and house plan- 
ning are offered as the needs arise. Art history 
and appreciation are offered with all courses. 


Music Lessons Offered to All Pupils 


Little reorganization of the music work has 
been made as a result of the curriculum project. 
The offerings are in line with the best practice 
throughout the country. The work is required 
through the eighth grade. Group courses in har- 
mony, music appreciation and history of music 
are offered in the advanced grades. Throughout 
the whole system, music lessons are offered to all 
pupils. In the lower grades this consists mostly 
in piano lessons. In the junior and senior high 
school, individual instrumental lessons are given 
on practically any orchestral and band instrument, 
and if so desired the instrument is lent by the 
school. Group orchestral, band and glee club work 
are offered. 

A comparative study is being made by the spell- 
ing committee of accepted worth while spelling 
lists, with the idea of obtaining a list that can 
be incorporated into the spelling curriculum and 
will give a supplementary list to the textbook list 
in use. Much stress is placed in the course of 
study on the method of teaching spelling, and this 
is one subject where uniformity in method is re- 
quired. The method suggested is a modification 
of the individual pre-test method. Pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades are exempted from 
spelling if they meet the requirements on the 
exemption test selected for use. This exemption 
is determined for each pupil each semester, hence, 
all pupils take each final exemption test. 

A modified and intelligent use of the Palmer 
system of handwriting now prevails. Constant 
use is made of writing scales, particularly the 
Ayres scale, since this is the one used in junior 
high school for exemption purposes and thus in 
a sense constitutes our standard. Short drill 
periods are given, and pupils doing standard work 
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as rated by the Ayres scale are excused from such 
drills. Attention is paid to correct posture. This 
is considered fundamental and is looked for in all 
subjects. Legibility is considered the most impor- 
tant characteristic of handwriting. Too much 
stress is not given to arm or muscular movement. 
Finger movement is allowed if the pupil main- 
tains the “proper position, ease of grasp and 
freedom of sideward movement.” (Freeman.) 

In the intermediate grades an attempt is being 
made to obtain a carry-over in spelling and hand- 
writing. Teachers select a sample of the language 
work and this is graded as to handwriting and 
spelling, the latter being marked according to 
rules agreed upon by all teachers. Samples are 
selected at the beginning of, and at the end of 
the semester as well as twice during the semester. 
The mark here obtained becomes 50 per cent of 
the spelling mark, the other 50 per cent being 
obtained from the spelling lesson. The pupil knows 
his mark is so obtained but he does not know 
which language paper is selected. 

This description covers the high lights of the 
curriculum changes, dealing mainly with organi- 
zation and content. A great part of the curricu- 
lum work that is embodied in the new courses of 
study is not, of course, evident in this outline. 





How Personnel Bureau Serves at 
University of Kentucky 


A new development at the University of Ken- 
tucky this year has been the establishment of a 
personnel bureau to serve students and guide 
them in their vocational adjustments. Dr. Henry 
Beaumont is executive secretary of the bureau and 
Dr. J. B. Miner, head of the department of psy- 
chology, is director. 

The bureau has a university advisory commit- 
tee, and assists students who are having difficulty 
with their college work by pointing out the weak 
spots in their study methods and by suggesting 
improvements along the lines of efficient study. The 
bureau is collecting information concerning va- 
rious occupations open to college trained persons, 
and is making contacts within and without the 
state. It also refers students to the departments 
best prepared to advise them as to the preparation 
they should make for the type of work they are 
contemplating. 

The personnel bureau will not undertake any 
responsibilities of the various deans and faculty 
members, but works with the idea of supplement- 
ing their service and cooperating with them in 
their personal contacts with the students. 
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Promoting Efficient Janitorial Service 


Practical sug gestions concerning the care of the 
school building and its equipment are made in this 
article which 1s the first of a series on the subject 


By CHARLES E. REEVES, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 


of school janitors is good working condi- 

tions. Even the best janitor will tend to fall 
into careless and slovenly ways if he feels that 
conditions are such that, regardless of how much 
effort and thought he gives his work, he cannot 
obtain satisfactory results. 

A site well drained, a front yard well covered 
with grass, playgrounds that are surfaced with a 
good stand of grass, crushed rock, or gravel, and 
paved streets around school property, present, 
from almost all standpoints, an ideal external sit- 
uation for the janitor’s work. These conditions 
affect the cleanliness within the school building. 
When playgrounds and streets are muddy the 
work of cleaning, of scrubbing and mopping, of 
oiling floors and dusting is greatly increased. 


‘3 HE first requisite for good work on the part 


Well kept yards add greatly to the appearance 
of school buildings. If walks lead directly from 
the street to school entrances it will be a much 
easier task to keep the front yard beautiful. 
Nothing is more exasperating to children than to 
have to turn square corners or to follow a wind- 
ing walk. Unless children are continually watched 
by the janitor or by someone else, they will go to 
and from the building by the most direct route; 
hence, the advisability of providing straight 
walks that lead directly to the entrances. 

While school buildings are constructed pri- 
marily for instructional purposes, facilities for 
janitorial service must also receive attention. 
School architects are taking into account educa- 
tional purposes in the construction of school build- 
ings. It is essential that some consideration shall 





These janitors are being instructed in the correct way to clean a blackboard. 
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also be given to conditions that will facilitate the 
administration of the school program and the care 
of the buildings. 

The height of a building is a factor in deter- 
mining the amount of time and effort required for 
its daily cleaning. The growing tendency in some 
places to build one-story or two-story buildings 
with but little basement space will help to reduce 
the janitor’s load. Basement rooms are nearly 
always difficult to keep clean. While there are 
educational reasons for building low buildings 
without basements, there are also housekeeping 
reasons for this practice. 


uilding Features 
Building F 


If buildings are several stories in height, ele- 
vators should be installed for the use of janitors 
in carrying cleaning materials to the upper floors. 
High buildings should also have a rubbish chute 
opening at every floor and leading to the basement. 

It should be possible for a janitor to burn rub- 
bish within the building. A basement flue leading 
directly to the chimney is better than the use of 
the furnace or the yard for burning rubbish. The 
burning of rubbish in a furnace in the winter 
makes difficult the desirable control of heat and 
when furnaces are not in operation it is detri- 
mental to the furnace and the empty boiler. The 
burning of rubbish in the yard is dangerous and 
often makes the playgrounds unusable because of 
the smoke. In any case rubbish should be burned 
immediately after it is collected in order to elim- 
inate danger from fire within the building. If the 
flue is in the furnace room, it should, of course, 
not be in proximity to a coal bin, but if the coal 
bin is properly placed it will not be in the furnace 
room, but adjoining it. 

Natural slate blackboards are the easiest to 
keep clean. They also give much better service 
than blackboards made of any other kind of mate- 
rial. Slate blackboards will not wear out and, 
except for the remote possibility of breakage, will 
outlast the building in which they are installed, 
and, therefore, will be found to be the cheapest 
in the long run. The installation of natural slate 
blackboards will save the time and expense of 
frequent refinishing, which is necessary with 
blackboards made of pressed paper, composition, 
building board, wood or gypsum. Slate black- 
boards can be cleaned more quickly because rapid 
methods can be used that are impossible with 
blackboards that will be injured by water. 

Many classrooms have too much blackboard 
space.' A general reduction in blackboard area in 


‘Hart, F. W. and Peterson, L. H., “‘Economy in Schoolhousing,”’ the 
American School Board Journal, vol. 73, No. 1, July, 1926, p. 42, and vol. 


74, No. 5, May, 1927, p. 65. 
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many rooms of a building would not only make 
possible more attractive classrooms and reduce 
constructional expense, but it would reduce the 
amount of time janitors are required to devote to 
blackboard cleaning. 

Floors should be smooth and of hard wood. If 
they become worn or splintered due to inadequate 
care, they should be relaid or they will become 
traps for dirt. 

Window panes should be fairly large to facili- 
tate the work of keeping them clean, for the 
larger the pane the more rapidly and effectively it 
can be cleaned. The cost of maintenance, however, 
demands that the panes be not so large as to in- 
crease greatly the expense of replacement, for 
school windows are particularly liable to breakage. 

Inside woodwork should be plain to facilitate 
cleaning. It is difficult both to dust and to wash 
dirt out of deep crevices or from figured carvings. 
It will be a convenience to the janitor in sweeping, 
scrubbing and mopping if the strip at the bottom 
of baseboards is made to curve in, presenting, at 
the corner formed by the wall and floor, a concave 
surface. The more common but less desirable 
practice is to use at the bottom of baseboards a 
strip that curves out, thus forming two sharp cor- 
ners instead of one that is curved in. 

Brass, bronze, nickel and other metal work 
should be of good quality. Otherwise, it will soon 
become tarnished, lose its luster and give an un- 
tidy appearance. Regardless of how much time 
is spent in polishing poor metal, good results can- 
not be obtained. On the other hand, good brass, 
bronze and nickel will retain their sheen if they 
are occasionally rubbed with a metal polish. 


Providing for the Janitors 


Porcelain should be used for sinks, drinking 
fountains, lavatories and toilet bowls. Toilet 
bowls should be capable of being flushed imme- 
diately after use. Their periodic flushing at regu- 
lar intervals throughout the day, whether or not 
they have been used in the meantime, is unsatis- 
factory. One of the best types is the individual 
self-flushing toilet. This flushes itself when pres- 
sure is removed from the seat. The more common 
school toilet fixtures, however, are flushed by 
means of a handle, button or chain. 

Drinking fountains should be of the wall or 
pedestal type to facilitate cleaning operations. All 
porcelain pieces should be genuine rather than 
made of iron covered with a layer of porcelain 
which will crack and chip away. 

Proper service quarters should be provided for 
janitors. These include an office, a storeroom, a 
workroom and a toilet room containing a lavatory. 
Without proper quarters the janitor’s work will 
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Movable furniture facilitates the proper care of schoolroom floors. 


be handicapped. If supplies are scattered here and 
there about the building, they will not receive 
proper care and supply records will not be kept. 
Moreover, a supply room should be used for sup- 
plies and not for worn-out and broken furniture. 

Janitors should be provided with an office in 
which the head janitor-engineer can keep his rec- 
ords and make his reports and to which other 
janitors can go to read communications sent by 
the supervisor of the janitorial service or by the 
principal of the school. An office will serve as a 
place where assistants can receive instructions and 
discuss their work with the head janitor-engineer. 
There should be a janitors’ workroom where all 
tools should be kept. There should be a separate 
toilet and dressing room in which janitors may 
wash themselves and change their clothing.! 

Little need be said concerning special rooms, 
such as home economics rooms, shops and labora- 
tories. Some of these rooms present special clean- 
ing problems, however. Care should be taken that 
the type and placement of tables, cases, machinery 
and the like, are such that janitors can clean the 
floor space beneath them. Provision should be 


TReeves, C. E., and Ganders, H. S., School Building Management, pp. 
49-50, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York. 


made for lockers or wardrobes for wraps. The 
hanging of wraps in corridors is always a nui- 
sance since the wraps are continually falling down 
and must be picked up before the janitor can 
sweep the corridors. Even if they are hanging on 
hooks the janitor’s cleaning tool may cause them 
to fall to the floor. 


The location and size of the furnace room are 
important. The movement of coal and ashes is 
bound to produce some dust regardless of the care 
exercised. Such dust may rise and circulate 
throughout the building. It is much better if the 
furnace room is in a separate building at the back 
of the main building. If a furnace room is in the 
basement, there should be closely fitting doors to 
the furnace room to prevent dust from rising into 
the upper areas of the building. The furnace room 
should be large enough to prevent a crowded con- 
dition. The coal bin should be separate from but 
adjacent to the furnace room. 


Radiators should be set above the floor at a 
height sufficient to make possible the use of a floor 
brush or other cleaning tool beneath them. 

The effort and time required to care properly 
for school buildings and the efficiency of the work 
as measured by the results obtained, depend to a 
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large extent upon the kind of building and its 
condition. The efficient care of a new building or 
of one kept in good repair needs less money and 
effort than the care of one that has been allowed 
to deteriorate through the lack of proper care. 
For example, a janitor will have less difficulty in 
keeping the walls and ceilings clean if the roof 
of the building has been kept in repair. 


Educational Equipment and Supplies 


Since janitors must care for equipment as weil 
as for buildings and since the use of supplies in 
the classrooms is a cause of some of the dirt ac- 
cumulations, the kinds of equipment and supplies 
used have a bearing upon the amount of time and 
effort required of janitors and the effectiveness 
of their work. 

The single pedestal combination desk and seat 
facilitate the daily cleaning of floors, whatever 
method is used. The pedestal desk with pedestal 
seat and the four-leg combination desk and seat 
are next in order, followed by the pedestal seat 
and four-leg desk. Movable chair-desks, chairs 
used with four-leg desks and chairs used with 
tables are less desirable from the standpoint of 
the daily cleaning of floors, while it is practically 
impossible to clean under the old type of four-leg 
desks with four-leg seats. This is true whether 
the method of cleaning floors is the use of the hair 
or bristle floor brush, of the dry floor mop, or of 
the central vacuum cleaner. 

Movable furniture, however, will facilitate 
scrubbing or mopping if this is ever necessary. 
It will also facilitate the proper treatment of 
floors. If stationary furniture is removed consid- 
erable time is required both to remove it and to 
replace it. If it is not removed, the results of 
scrubbing and oiling or waxing will be less 
effective. 

Desks and seats are more easily dusted and 
kept clean if they are made of a good grade of 
hard wood, properly lacquered, waxed and pol- 
ished and if the metal portions consist of straight 
rather than of curved and grooved pieces of iron. 
Each desk should be equipped with an inkwell. 

Chalk should be hard enough to reduce the 
amount of dust arising from this source, yet not 
so hard that it will scratch the blackboard or 
adhere so closely to it as to make cleaning im- 
possible. 

Erasers should be made of soft felt strips at- 
tached to hard felt backs. Felt strips glued to 
wooden backs will pull away from the backs if 
the erasers are cleaned as often as is necessary for 
their effective use. Erasers having thin or hard 
felt strips will not sufficiently absorb the chalk 
dust from the blackboards. 
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An electrical clock and bell system may either 
increase or decrease the work of the janitor. The 
batteries of electrical systems need frequent 
charging, and the clocks and bells must be kept 
in working order. On the other hand, separate 
clocks must be wound and set weekly. Bells must 
be sounded at various times throughout the day, a 
duty that may greatly interfere with the janitor’s 
work. The ringing of bells can usually be per- 
formed better from the principal’s office. 

An important item of janitorial equipment is 
the central vacuum cleaner. With this system the 
dust from classrooms is drawn by vacuum into a 
tank in the basement. The building is piped with 
risers leading up through the partitions or walls, 
and with several inlets opening from every floor. 
In operation, a hose that is attached to the vacuum 
tool is transferred from one inlet to another, the 
hose thus permitting the tool to reach all portions 
of the floor of the building. The dirt and dust are 
thus drawn directly to the vacuum tank. 

For the cleaning of floors, better work can be 
accomplished with the central vacuum cleaner 
than with floor brushes and less effort will be 
required by the janitor if he has learned the 
proper methods of procedure. There is, also, 
usually a slight saving in time required to clean 
a given floor area. Since dust is drawn out of the 
room, that portion of dust on woodwork and fur- 
niture that is caused by sweeping, is eliminated. 
This means that dusting may be accomplished 
more easily and more effectively. The vacuum 
cleaner may also be put to a variety of other uses. 
The large portable vacuum cleaner, while it lacks 
many of the advantages of the central vacuum 
system, will usually accomplish better results than 
a floor brush. 


Advantages of Electric Floor Machines 


Better results can be secured by scrubbing with 
an electric floor machine than with hand brushes. 
When hand brushes are used for the work strong 
chemicals are almost invariably used in order to 
remove the oil and dirt of long standing. Strong 
chemicals will successfully remove dirt, but they 
are detrimental to the cellulose fibers of the wood. 
A floor machine also means saving an enormous 
amount of the janitor’s energy and time when 
compared to the old method of using hand scrub- 
bing brushes. The work is more effective and 
more rapid than with a hand brush because of the 
greater size of the brush and the more rapid 
movement and because electric power replaces 
muscular force. 

In a properly maintained building little scrub- 
bing should be done, and none should be done on 
wood floors. Floors other than wood that are not 
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treated will need to be scrubbed, however. The 
electric floor machine has other and more impor- 
tant uses than the scrubbing of floors. Several 
attachments are supplied with each machine. The 
machine may be used, with sandpaper fastened to 
the block, for sandpapering floors, table tops and 
desk tops. A steel brush or steel wool attached 
to a block may be used for removing paint or 
shellac from flat surfaces. Another brush may be 
used for waxing and polishing floors or the flat 
surfaces of furniture. 


Good Results Depend on Good Tools 


With the larger machines there is used a 
vacuum with a hose attachment leading to a con- 
tainer on wheels. The dirty water is drawn 
through the hose into the container. This item of 
equipment increases the cost of the apparatus and 
is usually not purchased with the smaller ma- 
chines, the water being removed with a mop and 
wringer or with a rubber squeegee and floor pan. 

While the floor machine is not one that will ordi- 
narily be used every day as is the vacuum cleaner, 
its use will be frequent enough and of sufficient 
importance to warrant its purchase. While the 
scraping and polishing of desks, the sand- 
papering and waxing of floors and similar jobs 
are only occasional needs, they are important. The 
scrubbing of floors, if they are oiled with a poor 
grade of oil or if they are left unoiled, is an im- 
portant job that occurs two or three times a year. 
Terrazzo, composition, cement and other floors of 
corridors that are not oiled will need frequent 
scrubbing as well as mopping. At any rate, there 
will be sufficient use for a floor machine in almost 
any school building, so that considerable economy 
of time and energy will result. These, with the 
greater effectiveness of the work, will amply repay 
the small expenditure for outlay and operation. 

While a central vacuum cleaner or even a large 
portable vacuum cleaner is the best possible 
method of cleaning erasers, there are many 
schools that have no kind of vacuum system. 
There are various kinds of electric eraser cleaners 
on the market. Some accomplish only fair results, 
while others give acceptable service. Almost any 
eraser cleaner is superior to hand methods of 
cleaning erasers. In such a cleaner, the stronger 
the vacuum produced the better will be the results. 

Hot water or vapor heating is to be preferred 
to hot air heating for school buildings, because of 
the possibility of regulating and equalizing heat 
throughout a building. Both flow and return 
mains should be installed. Single pipe systems 
cause a pounding in the pipes called “water ham- 
mer,” as the condensed steam returns through 
them to the boiler. 
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Thermostats for automatic temperature control 
should be installed in each classroom, gymnasium, 
assembly room and other special rooms. The fur- 
nace should have a wide double door so that coal 
may be thrown to either side of the fire bed with- 
out too much cooling of the fire. There should be 
a sufficient number of controls in the form of 
dampers and gauges to regulate the heat properly. 
If there is a central vacuum system installed in 
the building, there should be an extra separation 
tank and an attachment for cleaning boiler flues. 

Automatic furnace stokers have been installed 
in some of the larger schools that have been built 
recently. When they are used in school buildings, 
janitor-engineers are enthusiastic about the re- 
sults. The stokers save a great deal of time and 
labor in firing, there is usually some saving in the 
amount of coal consumed and heat can be better 
maintained and regulated than by the use of hand 
methods. Some labor is required to transfer coal 
from the bin to the stoker, but there is not the 
continual feeding of the furnace at every quarter 
or half hour that is necessary for proper hand 
stoking. 

Janitors must have good tools and materials 
with which to perform their work or the results 
will be unsatisfactory. Sometimes boards of edu- 
cation require janitor-engineers to supply their 
own tools. The only advantages in this practice 
are that it eliminates the loss of tools owned by 
the board of education and that no records need 
to be kept or inventories taken. The disadvan- 
tages of this practice are that a great number of 
workroom tools, cleaning tools and yard and lawn 
tools are needed, tools that some janitors can 
scarcely afford to buy. Furthermore, particular 
tools may not be available when they are needed. 
The janitor can no better afford to lose tools, taken 
by outsiders or his assistants, than can the board 
of education. A better method would seem to be to 
require yearly or semester inventories of tools, to 
retain only trusted employees and, if necessary, 
to withhold a small amount from the salaries of 
janitors to pay for the replacement of tools lost 
from their buildings. 


Equipping the Janitors’ Workroom 


The janitors’ workroom should be supplied with 
vises, hammers, wrenches, saws, axes, screw 
drivers and similar tools. The janitors’ office 
should be supplied with desk and various report 
forms. There should be the necessary outside 
tools, such as hoes, rakes, spades, snow shovels, 
lawn mowers and hose, if no watering system is 
provided. Flat top ladders and window platforms 
or window straps should be supplied. 

Bristle brushes are preferable to horsehair or 
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fiber brushes. Brushes should have long, thickly 
packed hairs or bristles, firmly cemented into re- 
versible blocks. The length of the brush block is 
important insofar as sweeping under desks is con- 
cerned. The brush block should be short enough 
to enter freely the space under the desks and in 
the aisles, and long enough so that two strokes 
will not have to be made when one would do. The 
out bristles will sweep space for an inch or more 
at either end of the brush block. 


Standardizing Supply Lists 


When janitors sweep floors with brushes or dry 
floor mops, the means used for collecting class- 
room waste is important. Janitors use various 
kinds of waste containers, among them being (1) 
a large canvas bag, having stiff wires around the 
top, (2) a large basket of compressed paper, (3) 
a large wicker basket on rollers, (4) a galvanized 
bucket or (5) a homemade wooden frame box in 
which sheets of composition board or of a sound 
absorbent material may be used for the sides and 
the ends, with straps fastened at each end of the 
frame for handles. The bag is unhandy because 
of the difficulty of putting dirt and papers into it. 
The paper basket has no handles. The bucket is 
too small to hold the waste from the several class- 
rooms. The wicker basket will be satisfactory if 
it does not leak dust. The homemade box, if it is 
properly made, is good because it will hold con- 
siderable waste without leaking dust. It is not 
heavy and it is strong enough to allow materials 
to be packed into it with the hands or the feet. 

Sanitary dusters will save time and are as good 
as dust cloths for removing most dry dust. 
Feather dusters, while they are capable of saving 
much time, are ineffective in that they stir up the 
dust instead of removing it. 

Long handled cord mops should be supplied for 
mopping tile and other hard surfaced floors. A 
mop cloth, that the janitor must kneel to use, is 
inefficient from the standpoints of time required, 
the results obtained and the labor involved. 

A wringer of the “bull-dog” type is recom- 
mended. It consists of two wooden rollers that 
are held tightly together by placing a foot on an 
iron step attached to a lever, the mop being pulled 
through the compressed rollers. A wringer of cor- 
rugated steel rollers turned by a handle which re- 
quires the janitor to stoop over to wring his mop, 
or a V-shaped wringer which presses the water 
out when the V is closed by means of a handle, are 
both less effective than the first, but they are far 
better than any attempt to wring mops by hand. 

Janitors should be encouraged to conserve 
cleaning materials and to preserve tools properly. 
On the other hand, however, they must have a 
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sufficient supply of cleaning materials at hand and 
a sufficient number of tools for use, so that their 
work may be effective. It is poor economy to fur- 
nish too few tools. For example, a janitor should 
not have to use an oil bucket for mopping pur- 
poses. He should be given a good grade of oil for 
floors, but he should not use more than is neces- 
sary. This will be about half as much as is fre- 
quently used. Toilet paper should be purchased in 
roll form for economy in cost, but the rolls should 
not move too freely in their holders for economy 
in use. Towel holders should be such as not to 
encourage waste. Liquid soap should be used 
rather than bar soap. 

While the central office in charge of janitorial- 
engineering service should take the lead, the actual 
standardizing of supply lists cannot well be done 
by this office alone. The opinions of janitors 
themselves are invaluable in selecting both tools 
and supplies. One of the best means for standard- 
izing lists of tools and supplies is through com- 
mittees of head janitor-engineers to confer with 
other janitor-engineers and make a careful test of 
each sample and report to the group as a whole 
for its action, with the possibility of vetoes by 
the central office. In any case, standardized lists 
of cheap tools and cleaning and other supplies are 
often the most expensive in the end. 





Pennsylvania High Schools 
Graduate 50,000 


The high schools and private secondary schools 
of Pennsylvania graduated approximately 50,000 
pupils during the past scholastic year, says the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

“It is interesting to note,” the Journal con- 
tinues, “that in recent years the rapid increase 
in school enrollment has occurred in the secondary 
school, comprising grades 7 to 12. A still further 
increase is indicated by the fact that the enroll- 
ment in grades 9 to 12 of the secondary high 
schools comprises only about 40 per cent of the 
individuals reported by the census in the age 
group, fourteen to seventeen years. The sec- 
ondary schools of Pennsylvania are rapidly being 
reorganized on the junior-senior high school basis 
incorporating the junior high school as an in- 
tegral part of the state school system. 

“In 1900 approximately four persons in each 
thousand of population were enrolled in grades 
9 to 12 of the secondary schools. During the 


year now closing approximately forty out of each 
thousand of the population were enrolled in these 
grades.” 
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The Elementary Principal in Public 


Relations 


In building a program of community contacts the principal 
must be recogmzed as a field administrative agent of impor- 
tance on whose shoulders devolves a vast amount of responsibility 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, School of Education, 
University of Michigan 


important field administrative agent in any 

well conceived and well rounded program of 
public relations. The maintenance of community 
relationships is one of his major activities. 

The elementary principalship is an agent whose 
major function is the facilitation of instruction 
through (1) putting into operation the course of 
study, instructions and standards of achievement, 
and supervising the classroom and extra-classroom 
activities to see that these standards are achieved; 
(2) carrying out the adopted policies through 
approved means as directed by the superintendent, 
which provides physical and educational conditions 
under which child and teacher may work to best 
advantage; (3) appraising and reporting educa- 
tional, social and physical conditions within the 
school, preparing reports and making recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of conditions; (4) sup- 
plying professional leadership to administrative, 
teaching and operating agents by collecting data, 
conducting research and (5) maintaining com- 
munity relationships. 


Tim elementary school principal is the most 


Making Primary Community Contacts 


Since the elementary school principal is a field 
agent, it is necessary to consider his relationship 
to the entire program before outlining his general 
and specific activities in a program of public 
relations. 

The elementary school district is the logical unit 
around which to build the program of primary com- 
munity contacts. Each unit represents approxi- 
mately one square mile and tends to be fairly 
homogeneous in composition. The mother-child re- 
lationship is probably closer during the elementary 
period than at any other time. Principal and teach- 
ers can make better contact with their community 
than is possible in the secondary schools. 


Policy making is a function of the board of edu- 
cation. Development of policy for consideration by 
the board is an executive activity for which the 
superintendent is responsible. In a functionally 
organized school system, policy is developed from 
a consideration and interpretation of need. Infor- 
mation respecting need must be supplied to the 
superintendent by the field agents or principals. 
Thus the first duty of the elementary principal in 
the development of a public relations policy is par- 
ticipation in the sociological survey! which forms 
the basis of policy development. 


What Are the Principal’s Duties ? 


Adoption of policy by the board of education is 
followed by the development of procedures through 
which this policy may be made effective. In a 
democratically organized school system, agents 
upon all levels will participate in the development 
of means. 

Before a public relations program can come into 
existence, the elementary principal should have 
participated in two major activities. His share in 
the sociological survey will affect directly the de- 
velopment of policies and the means of procedure 
under which these policies will be made effective. 
With this brief introduction let us now develop 
more specifically the elementary principal’s place 
in this activity. 

The principal’s public relations duties include 
ten major activities: (1) conducting continuing 
sociological survey; (2) selecting possible agencies 
for particular uses; (3) surveying and analyzing 
possibilities of the teaching and nonteaching agents 
under his direction; (4) selecting possible com- 
munity agents, organized or unorganized, as a dis- 
trict nucleus; (5) planning the organization of 





1The Sociological Survey in the Public Relations Program, The 
NATION'S ScHOOLS, April, 1930, p. 72. 
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agents and agencies or developing the specific dis- 
trict program; (6) training the teaching and non- 
teaching agents; (7) executing the program; (8) 
surveying the results; (9) appraising the results 
and (10) reporting trouble spots, at all times, and 
making recommendations for improvement. Con- 
sidered in another aspect these activities might be 
reclassified as those related directly to the inter- 
pretation of the schools to the public and those 
related to the interpretation of the public to the 
schools. Each of these activities will be considered 
briefly. 

The first work of the elementary principal is to 
make a sociological survey of the school district 
for which he is responsible. This survey will form 
the basis for policy, procedure and the execution 
of the program. This survey is of primary impor- 
tance. No public relations program may hope to 
achieve success which does not rest upon a founda- 
tion of fact. Each school district represents a 
segment of a highly organized and specialized 
social group. It is essential to determine the cul- 
tural background through an analysis of racial 
composition. Family conditions or home relation- 
ships must be studied to determine the best tech- 
nique through which to develop closer cooperation 
between the parent, the teacher and the child. The 
economic life and attitudes of these families must 
be considered from the institutional aspect. Since 
many of our most serious conflicts are outcomes 
of sectarian differences, the ethical life of the 
neighborhood should be analyzed carefully. This 
study will include noninstitutional as well as insti- 
tutional practices. The general community life and 
leisure time activities are vital for pointing the 
program to avoid conflict and to capitalize already 
existing interests. 


Studying Social and Political Organizations 


No community survey is complete without a 
study of the legal and extra-legal social and 
political organizations. Such study is intimately 
connected with careful examination of the leader 
group. As those familiar with this condition are 
fully aware, the leader group includes both the 
verbal or public titled type and the silent or 
“under cover” man who seldom if ever appears 
in the public eye. In organized efforts the silent 
leader is powerful in determining plans of action. 
Not only must the principal know who the leaders 
are, but he must also be familiar with their back- 
ground of training and with their social, marital, 
economic and religious affiliations. 

The history of past community efforts, successes 
and failures, requires to be considered. Finally, 
social conflicts should be located and analyzed and 
efforts should be made to harmonize them around 
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the public education program. It is apparent that 
a thorough social survey of the community, organ- 
ized, mapped, analyzed and kept up to the minute, 
will form an excellent base upon which to build 
a program of public relations. The activity of 
community education is extremely complicated 
and delicate. It must be approached as objectively 
and as carefully as any other curricular problem. 
The public relations program is technically a social 
curriculum with fewer means of control and a 
wider range of abilities than the regular school 
program presents. Its success depends upon the 
intelligence with which it is approached and de- 
veloped rather than upon emotion, volume and 
noise. 


How Community Education Should Proceed 


The second step is a thorough survey of agencies 
through which the program of community educa- 
tion is to proceed. In general, these would fall 
into four classes—social, oral, visual and written. 
The exact agencies to be selected in each case as 
best suiting the community needs cannot be stated 
arbitrarily. Like a school plant, every public rela- 
tions program must be custom-built to suit the 
specific requirements of a given unit of organiza- 
tion. Since means must vary with locality, racial 
and cultural conditions, it is essential that the 
principal study carefully the findings of the social 
survey, so that he may be safeguarded in the selec- 
tion of agencies. In one district a parent-teacher 
organization might be entrusted with a certain 
task; in others, owing to past failures, the use of 
a parent-teacher group would prove a dangerous 
proceeding. Neighborhood papers will work well 
in one place and be detrimental in another. Too 
much stress cannot be laid upon the importance 
of selecting adequate and safe agencies through 
which a particular district program of education 
is to be carried out. 

When the possible agencies have been con- 
sidered and selected, the third step is the survey 
of teaching and nonteaching agents available 
within the school organization. These will vary 
with the size of the school district and the policy 
of organization. In the dual or multiple executive 
type, the agents will probably be limited to the 
teachers ; in the unit executive, functionally organ- 
ized, a greater variety of choice is possible. The 
widest program might include the following: 
teachers, clerk, custodian and cleaners, school 
nurse and visiting teacher. 

Every one of these agents should be studied in 
terms of temperament, personality, social back- 
ground, social interests, special abilities and 


interests in order that each may be carefully and 
intelligently entrusted with the type of activity in 
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which the greatest success is possible. Some will 
do their best in speaking, others in quiet social 
contact, still others in writing, and so on through 
the entire gamut of possible activities. Initial 
adjustment of agents is highly essential to success 
since in these social situations so much depends 
upon individual initiative, tact and social skill. If 
the interest factor is neglected, there is bound to 
be trouble. 

It is difficult if not impossible to operate a public 
relations program with a large measure of success 
just by dependence upon the institutional agents. 
There exists a large necessity for the selection, 
organization and development of community 
agents who, once trained, will act as a nucleus in 
carrying out the program. From a purely psycho- 
logical standpoint the more noninstitutional agents 
that are intelligently operating within a district, 
the more effective will be the program. The selec- 
tion of the community agents requires rare skill. 
Probably the safest method for the beginner is to 
use the available organizations to secure key 
agents. The most frequent are the parent-teacher 
associations, the American association of univer- 
sity women and the various types of community 
clubs. Suggestions for possible experimentation 
would be the use of the “block mother” idea, so 
successfully used in certain other types of social 
work. Other possibilities are the gradual enlist- 
ment and education of the community leaders, 
social, political and religious. The best advice to 
be given in this field is to play safe and to proceed 
only when success is practically certain. 


The Principles of Social Organization 


When a diversified program exists and numer- 
ous agents participate, the need for organization 
arises. It should never be considered, however, 
except as a facilitating device and should be de- 
veloped only to the point of effectiveness required 
in execution. The same close organization possible 
in the institutional program would defeat its own 
ends in public relations. While essential, organiza- 
tion must be developed so that it is inconspicuous. 
Apparent spontaneity of action and casualness of 
method are the acme of the successful social organ- 
ization. The principal, however, must have a 
clear-cut plan and a definite means for achieving 
it. He must know where to place agents and the 
means through which they work. He must provide 
channels whereby the information from the super- 
intendent’s office may be quietly and quickly 
digested and transmitted in the most intelligible 
form both to the school and to the community. He 
must also provide for reporting back, a problem 
that will be considered later. 

Selection of agencies and analysis of assignment 
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of institutional agents should be followed by a 
program of training. The agent first of all must 
have an intelligent understanding of the nature 
of the public relations activity, its possibilities and 
its dangers. Each agent must be aware of his 
individual responsibility for a small section of the 
program, its relation to the specific school and to 
public education generally. He should also be 
aware of its immediate effect upon him as a mem- 
ber of the teaching profession. The best means 
of preparing agents for participation in public 
relations is through a specific course in this field 
by which familiarity with the problem and de- 
velopment of skill in procedure is accomplished. 
Teaching outlines and a bibliography are now 
available for use. Professional libraries for teach- 
ers may be inexpensively secured for individual 
schools. In certain systems key teachers are 
trained in this activity and assigned to individual 
buildings for the training of other personnel. 
Whatever the policy, the final responsibility for 
the training of the personnel, instructional and 
noninstructional, rests with the principal. 


Executing the Program 


After the survey has been completed and when 
the agencies have been selected, the institutional 
and noninstitutional agents chosen and assigned 
and the organization of agents and the selection 
of a specific program made, the seventh major 
activity is the actual execution of the program. 
The method by which this will be accomplished 
will vary directly with the conditions within a 
given area. In certain centers a cautious start 
will be made upon possibly a single line of activ- 
ity; in others, more points may be covered imme- 
diately. If doubt exists it is always advisable to 
proceed slowly and cautiously until understanding 
and experience make success possible. 

In the actual execution of the plan it is well to 
remember that the purpose is education of the 
community to the purpose, value, conditions and 
needs of public education. In this program pub- 
licity is considered only as one aspect of a general 
functional activity. Needs can be considered only 
after a sympathetic understanding of conditions 
has been developed. There is so wide a gap be- 
tween the actual current instructional program 
and the average adult conception of such a pro- 
gram that it will take considerable time to bridge 
the first gap before the possible future may be 
considered. Again, since the most effective long 
time plan discards the highly emotional appeal 
that characterizes “high pressure” publicity, the 
time element must be given serious consideration 
in putting the program into operation. Success 
depends upon how well the ground work has been 
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laid. For this the principal must assume profes- 
sional and personal responsibility. 

Whatever the extent of the program in practice 
at any given time, the principal must be profes- 
sionally critical of its functioning. All possible 
attempts should be continuously made to ascertain 
the change in community attitude, the elimination 
of serious conflicts, better adjustment between 
home and school, the increasing interest of indi- 
vidual parents in school visitation, better coopera- 
tion between teacher and parent and numerous 
other factors related wholly or in part to this 
activity. Techniques are scarce, and means of 
objective appraisal practically nonexistent, a con- 
dition that requires even more effort in securing 
the results. At the present time a constructive 
critical attitude toward the results of the program 
is of more immediate importance than attempts 
to secure absolute findings. In some respects it 
is questionable whether complete objectivity is 
possible in this field. An intelligently critical atti- 
tude towards performance cannot help but be of 
distinct benefit to performance. 

Judging the value of the activities and their 
effects upon the district and the transmission of 
this appraisal to the superintendent are the next 
responsibilities of the principal. The individual 
principal may only determine and judge the effect 
of activities upon his own specific district. The 
superintendent will appraise for the entire system 
upon the evidence presented by the individual 
principals. Better methods and practices, general 
executive suggestions for improvement and an 
effective general program should be the outcome. 
Without intelligent appraisal of results by the 
individual principal, the superintendent would be 
blind. His interpretations and his possibilities for 
improvement of the activity depend completely 
upon the skill and energy of the principals. 


Eliminating “Trouble Spots”’ 


While appraisal completes the logical sequence 
of activity, there is a tenth point that may not be 
neglected with impunity. In every community, 
large or small, there are “trouble spots” or con- 
flicts. These may have their inception in com- 
munity conflicts, community failures or direct 
conflict between school and community. They may 
be due to the professional agents, the principal, 
the board of education, or they may lie completely 
outside of organization responsibility. They exist 
most annoyingly in communities where public re- 
lations are still considered a vague theory, and 
they also appear suddenly in the best regulated 
program. Whatever the cause or the reason, these 
“trouble spots” are serious. Every principal should 
be in such close touch with his district that any 
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emotional disturbance or conflict will immediately 
be reported through either the institutional or 
noninstitutional agents. These reports should be 
considered seriously, analyzed carefully, studied 
and judgment made of the cause of the trouble 
and the possibility of eliminating it. Each one, as 
it arises, should be reported immediately to the 
superintendent so that figuratively he may have 
his professional hand upon the community pulse 
and be familiar with changes and shifts in group 
or individual opinion. The elementary school, 
completely organized and operating effectively in 
the public relations activity should be to the school 
system what the nerves are to the body, flexible 
and capable of locating and reporting difficulties. 
Early knowledge permits quick remedy and many 
a community upset in public education could be 
prevented if information, carefully gathered, or- 
ganized and analyzed, is reported early enough. 


The Role of the Elementary Principal 


This article has discussed primarily a school 
system functionally organized. It is quite obvious 
to anyone in administration that many of our 
traditionally administered systems still operate 
upon the “hush” policy whereby they appraise the 
effectiveness of their work by the absence of com- 
plaints received at the central offices. Principals 
are quick to recognize these situations and adjust 
themselves readily to this program. If bad news 
causes emotional peevishness upon the part of the 
executive, the natural result is a suppression of 
such news. The autocrat and the weak hear only 
that which is known to be pleasing to the execu- 
tive ear. A “cover up” policy invites disaster. 

The modern executive realizes that the worst 
possible mistake he can make is to shut off the 
avenues through which community interpretation 
returns to the central executive. He considers 
these reports of “trouble spots” as objectively as 
he receives reports of instructional efficiency, 
leaky roofs and inadequate supplies. He realizes 
that the safety and welfare of the schools depend 
not only upon how effectively he interprets the 
schools to the public but also how efficiently he can 
interpret the public to the schools. 


Finally, the elementary school district is the 
logical unit around which to build the field organ- 
ization for public relations. The elementary prin- 
cipal is the most important field administrative 
agent in the public relations program. His is the 
responsibility for planning, executing and apprais- 
ing the effectiveness of the operation of the plan 
and its value to instruction. Last, and of extreme 
importance, he is responsible for locating and 
analyzing “trouble spots” and reporting upon 
these to the superintendent. 
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Where Pupils Must Participate in 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


After four years of experimentation Aberdeen, S. D,, 
has evolved a plan that gives every pupil an opportunity 
to earn school credit for earnest work 1n outside activities 


By C. J. DALTHORP, Superintendent of Schools, Aberdeen, S. D. 


part of a school program has been widely 

recognized during the past decade. Prior to 
the World War, educators tolerated extra-curricu- 
lar activities only after high school student groups 
had insistently requested that they be given at 
least some small place in the school program. Fol- 
lowing the war, educational leaders began to rec- 
ognize that certain lessons in leadership, coopera- 
tion, initiative, self-reliance and honesty could be 
made more meaningful, and would bring positive 
results with greater facility if they were taught 
through extra-curricular sources than if the same 
lessons were taught in regular classroom situa- 
tions. 

As soon as superintendents and principals rec- 
ognized the importance and value of these activi- 
ties from both the morale building and educational 
standpoints, they not only encouraged participa- 
tion in such activities but in some cases they out- 
lined plans for making these activities compulsory 


[i value of extra-curricular activities as a 


and provided teacher supervision and direction to 
make them more effective. 

Numerous problems developed that have been 
solved or are being solved through the trial and 
error method. Important among these problems 
are: to find teachers adequately prepared to han- 
dle the activities efficiently ; to develop a method 
of financing the program adequately; to prevent 
overemphasis of the program; to give all pupils 
the advantages of the program; to find time to 
accommodate the program; to prevent overpar- 
ticipation by a few pupils. 

Aberdeen, S. D., has passed through the pioneer- 
ing stages in the organization and development of 
an extra-curricular program. It claims a system 
that is well organized and properly financed, one 
that is producing positive results. The essential 
features of the extra-curricular activities program 
of the Aberdeen schools are described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

In 1920, the board of education of the Aberdeen 
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| 
EXPLANATION OF POINT SYSTEM ADOPTED BY STUDENT COUNCIL, 1926-1928 | 
The seventeenth credit required for graduation is made up of points earned in extra-cur- 
ricular activities. A credit in any subject is made up of 180 hours (5 days per week for 18 weeks 
for 2 semesters). Therefore, the seventeenth credit requires 180 hours of work. Letting .1 (one- | 
tenth) of a point equal 1 hour of work the total requirement for the seventeenth credit will be 
18 points. The points given below are all on semester basis. Allowance is made for time spent 
by very conscientious officers as well as for these who do not spend as much time as others. Giv- 
ing one point indicates that the pupil has spent 10 hours on that activity; giving ten points indi- 


cates that the pupil has spent 100 hours on that activity during the semester. 


Gymnasium: up to 3.6 for two hours per week per semester 


Gymnasium: up to 5.4 for three hours per week per semester 


Football | up to 16 points per season for letter men 
Basket Ball {| up to 12 points per season for squad members out all season 
Track ) up to 5 points per season for letter men 

rac { up to 4 points per season for squad members out all season 
Tennis ) up to .3 each round played in tournament 
Golf { up to .5 additional for championship 


(Pupils must earn points in some activity besides athletics.) 


Senior class: ee I ON Bn voles bce hewn 3.3 
President up to...........+6- esses 10 Hall monitor chairman up to........... 6.5 
Vice-president up to................ 4 Music outside of school up to........... 1.8 
acon = < Fil fatal Heal tilt ladda ; ES EP re 2 

poe “e sae PSS ages RHR EE WS Eee ew School help rate, per hour............. 1 

gel or up rm te Paid work, steady employment, per 4 hrs. 1 
Vice-president up to....... ........ 2 Publications, Arrow: 
nec ekueane’ 6 Editor-in-chief up to................ 10 
EE Be... ks ocaewnenee 3 Senior editor up to.................. 5 

Sophomore class and all clubs not sepa- Business manager up to............. 5 

rately rated: Literary editor up to................ 5 
dd... a cvestaswcns 6 Junior editor up to................. 5 
Vice-president up to................ 2 Members of committees up to........ 5 
oid oo > an 0 eae 04's me en 3 Declamatory and oratory: 
sn 6b o0: 8 oO ee wo ees 3 School representative up to.......... 5 

Student council: Class representative up to........... 3 
OL eee rere re ee 10 Debate letter men up to............. 10 
Vice-president up to................ 6 Debate squad up to................. 7.5 
Secretary up to..............s0505- 7 District music contest up to............ 10 
Ee eee 6 Glee club: 

Cabinet member up to.............. ‘ , 2 hours per week up to.............. 3.6 
Council member » eee es 3.6 3 hours per week up to.............. 5 4 
Officers of study hall: Be ee eG WB w. 5 onc cc cvevscds 1 
CE EET ET ET eT ee 6 ; 
Vice-chairman up to................ 3 Cheer leaders : 
Attendance monitors up to........... 4 School up to........--.-...-- +e eee. 2.2 
Other officers up to................. 4 i ee Si A ik, i te ba 1.4 

Committees in any activities: Class up tO... eee eee rece eee eens 1 
LES SET Te 2 Senior Girls’ Club | President up to.... 5 
ES FETT? 2 Junior Girls’ Club | Vice-president up to 2 

Home room officers: Senior Boys’ Club } Secretary up to.... 3 
NN kos dean's nenen 1 Junior Boys’ Club © Treasurerupto.... 4 
Attendance monitor up to........... 1.8 Class plays, drama club} re 10 
a's 550 6 25, bx eRe h KE wR 1 and operettas SPD acne ens 
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These pupils receive credit for participation in a pageant arranged under the direction of the school’s student council. 


Independent School District decided: “If extra- 
curricular activities are worth while and serve the 
purposes that are claimed for them, participation 
in a limited number of these activities should be 
required from all pupils for graduation from high 
school.” That group of men passed a resolution 
requiring at least one unit of extra-curricular 
credit for graduation from high school, in addition 
to the sixteen solid units ordinarily required. 
Further, they made one or more extra-curricular 
activities compulsory for all sophomores. This 
brought the pupil into extra-curricular activities 
during his first year in the senior high school 
which in most instances meant the continuance of 
some activity participation through the remaining 
years of high school. Since the plan was inaug- 
urated, more than 95 per cent of the student group 
has participated in one or more extra-curricular 
activities each year. 

After extra-curricular activity participation 
was made compulsory, it became necessary to 
develop a plan for evaluating credit for participa- 


tion. After four years of trial and experimenta- 
tion, a weighted point system was evolved by the 
student council cooperating with a faculty com- 
mittee of which the high school principal served as 
chairman. 

It was found that some of the more popular 
leaders, not always the most capable pupils, were 
devoting more than a fair share of their time to 
extra-curricular activities, at the expense of their 
curricular subjects. A limitation plan, shown 
here, was completed by the same group that 
developed the weighted point plan for the activi- 
ties. 

When the program had been conducted for 
several years on an after school basis, it became 
evident that the best results were not being ob- 
tained under this plan. The chief disadvantages 
were: The activities did not receive the attention 
and emphasis they should receive for the regular 
credit that was to be given for participation in 
them; some teachers when given an activity to 
be carried on after school hours, considered it an 





Glee clubs are important factors in the extra-curricular organizations. 
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Splendid musical organizations have been developed during assigned class periods. 


“extra activity” and did not give it the time or 
interest it deserved; a few of the activities re- 
quired after dinner work which deprived the pupil 
of evening study hours and made a plausible 
excuse for the pupil to be absent from home eve- 
nings ; many of the working pupils were prevented 
from participating in activities and the oppor- 
tunities of participation were given only to those 
with leisure time after school hours. 

The board of education in 1927, in an effort to 
eradicate these difficulties, decided that whenever 
possible extra-curricular activities should operate 


TYPICAL SCHOOL TIME PROGRAM FOR THE FALL SEMESTER 


on a regular school time basis, with the teacher 
given an extra-curricular assignment as one-fifth 
of her teaching load. 


After three years under this plan, the following 
advantages have been found: Extra-curricular 
participation can be made compulsory; more 
pupils participate in the activities; the teacher 
considers extra-curricular work a part of her reg- 
ular teaching job and makes special preparation 
for it; the response and enthusiasm of the pupils 
are increased ; pupils consider the extra-curricular 
program a part of the regular school program and 


I II Ill IV V VI 
Mr. H. Orchestra M.W.F. 
Band T.Th. 
Miss R. Glee Club 
Boys W. F. 
Girls T. Th. 
Mixed Chorus M. 
Mr. R. Football 
Mr. A. Boxing Golf 
Mr. M. Tennis 
Mr. N. Intra-mural | 
Basket Ball | 
Mr. C. Debate | 
Miss E. Dramatics 
Play Practice 
Mr. C. Journalism 
Miss S. Girls’ Ath. 
Miss G. Declamation | 
Mr. K. Intra-mural | 


Football | 
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COMPLETE LIMITATION 

The limitation of extra curriculum activi- 
ties will depend upon the grade aver- | 
age. 

A student with an A average may carry | 
3 majors. 

| A student with a B average may carry 

2 majors, 1 minor. 

A student with a C average may carry 2 | 
majors. 


| 


A student with a D average may carry 1 
major, 1 minor. 

A student with a D average with 1 F may | 
carry 1 major. 

A student with 2 F’s may carry 1 minor. 

A student with more than 2 F’s is not al- | 
lowed to carry extra work except the | 
17th unit needed to graduate. 

(2 minors equal 1 major.) 


| Majors: 
Football, basket ball, track. 
Class and club presidents. 
Officers of study halls. 
Glee club. 
Student cabinet. | 
School representative in declamatory 
or debate. 
District music contest. 
Band 
Plays and operettas. 
Fifth subject. 
15 hours or more of outside work or 
school help per week. 
Arrow: Editor-in-chief, senior, junior 
| and literary editors, business man- 
| ager. 
13. Blue and Gold—member of staff. 
14 Orchestra 


Minors: 

Tennis, golf. | 

Class and club officers [except presi- | 
dent]. 

Student council. 

Committees. 

Home room officers. 

Intra-mural basket ball. 

Hall monitors. 

Outside music. 

Bible study. 

10 Class representative in declamatory | 
and debate. 

11 Gym. | 

12 Cheer leader. 


No student may hold two offices. 
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do not overindulge in the activities; the plan 
becomes self-limiting. 

A typical school time program for the fall semes- 
ter is illustrated here. 

A problem of finances confronts every high 
school that is concerned with an extra-curricular 
program. Aberdeen finances its program thus: 

1. The board of education appropriates $1,000 
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each year for the high school extra-curricular 
program. 

2. An activity ticket is sold to each high school 
pupil for $3.50. This ticket admits the pupil to 
all events conducted under high school auspices 
during the year, and entitles him to a year’s sub- 
scription to the high school paper. Pupils may 
purchase these tickets by making a deposit of $1 
and signing a note for the balance. The note aids 
in teaching the pupil purchasers lessons in 
promptness, honesty and business ethics. At the 
same time it increases the ticket sales. Losses 
through the nonpayment of notes are negligible. 

3. Special admission tickets are sold to the gen- 
eral public for all special events conducted in ath- 
letics, dramatics, debate and musicals. 

The principal and a committee composed of the 
faculty chairmen of the various activities consti- 
tute a budget committee to formulate a budget 
for each year’s activity. A typical budget follows: 


Estimated Receipts 
Board of education............. $1,000 





Sale of activity tickets.......... 2,500 
Sale of general admission tickets. . 5,000 

iis did weds ae sree $8,500 

Estimated Expenditures 

IED 6.6 wkp-Wih 404468 mde $1,750 
Gt ORs Xs os. y trig tare a ee 2,500 
NR hs Aie'k SO Srd 26-5 COS 500 
ES ee err ee er eee 100 
; SA oe eee aay ee 50 
ge rr 100 


Blue and Gold (high school paper) 1,400 





ee a hehe a eee eae 250 
EEE rr are." 250 
Keystone honorary ............. 50 
FS ee 200 
a te eee ale aati 500 
| 100 
General fund (surplus for emer- 
oh hada nee ae ele 300 
OCT OT ee 250 
BN hti.5a nhs a ahead brn ae $8,500 


It will be observed that all revenues are placed 
in a common general fund and distributed from 
this source, not on the basis of the receipts from 
each activity but upon the basis of carrying on all 
the activities effectively and efficiently. 

The books are kept by the advanced bookkeep- 
ing class in the commercial department. All 
checks are drawn through the high school prin- 
cipal. Statements are issued each month to the 
chairman of each activity and to anyone else who 
may be interested. 

The books are audited three times yearly by a 
special auditing committee appointed by the super- 
intendent. This committee is composed of mem- 
bers outside of the regular high school staff. 
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Why the L Q. Needs a New and 


More Descriptive Name 


Since the 1. Q. is only a partial measure of intelli- 
gence, it 1s here sug gested that a less sweeping term, 


such as Academic Aptitude Quotient, be adopted 


By SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, Superintendent of Schools, Glendale, Ohio 


HE so-called I. Q. is one of the most com- 
pletely misunderstood measurements with 
which the teacher has to deal. To many 
persons it represents a mysterious something de- 
rived by a subtle method of semi-occult hocus- 
pocus in order to secure a designation or label 
for a pupil. This label is to be strung about the 
hapless individual’s neck, and forever after it is 
to be regarded as the only true and recognized in- 
dex of that person’s native abilities. It becomes 
the very essence of the pupil’s chances for success. 
Such an interpretation of the I. Q. is narrow, 
mean and wholly unscientific, yet it is aided and 
abetted by the name, “Intelligence Quotient,” 
which we commonly use. This term is throughly 
misleading and should be replaced in our educa- 
tional literature by a more limited term which 
actually reflects the real nature of this useful 
measurement—useful when its very definite limi- 
tations are understood. 

The usual and generally accepted name, “In- 
telligence Quotient,” is derived from tests that are 
almost entirely dependent upon the three R’s; yet 
the result is applied to intelligence in the fields of 
art, literature, science, manual training, music 
and even physical education. We try to apply the 
I. Q. to the mastery of specific knowledges and 
skills, to the gaining of appreciations and atti- 
tudes, to the forming of habits and ideals. 


Interpretation Is at Fault 


How often have we heard our fellow teachers 
say, “Jack has a low I. Q.—give him a course in 
the wood shop,” or else we have heard this, “I 
can’t understand Ruth. She has a high I. Q. and 
yet she has absolutely no appreciation of what 
honesty and truthfulness are.” The tragedy of it 


is that these teachers know that ability to do 
manual work played absolutely no part in the 
test that disclosed Jack’s low I. Q., and that an 


appreciation of honesty played no part in the test 
that gave Ruth a high rating. 

Because of this overemphasis upon the inclusive- 
ness and value of the I. Q., we have been forced 
to complain about the inaccuracies of group in- 
telligence tests. We have been so shortsighted 
that we have not realized where the real inac- 
curacy lay—the trouble has been in our inter- 
pretation of the test results and not in the tests 
themselves. It has been with our notion of this 
thing now known as the I. Q. quite as much as 
with the tests that determine it. 


Only a Partial Measure 


The fact of the matter is that the I. Q. is a 
partial measure of intelligence and a rather 
bungling inaccurate measure at that. It is usually 
determined by the use of tests that are not general 
in nature. The tests are made up of many units 
or parts, but in almost all cases the parts depend 
upon the use of oral language, the use of written 
language (reading) and with certain tests of 
memory or of manipulation involving the use of 
letters, words, numbers or diagrams. Consequently 
the ordinary “group intelligence test’”’ determines 
the quality of a person’s intelligence in only these 
special limited fields. It makes no pretense to test 
the full range of all the intelligence. 

Experiment after experiment has shown that 
the I. Q. correlates most closely with accomplish- 
ment in the following subjects: vocabulary, read- 
ing, spelling and arithmetic in the elementary 
grades, and Latin, English composition and higher 
mathematics in the secondary schools. Many tabu- 
lations have shown a noticeable lack of correlation 
between the I. Q. and accomplishment in music, 
the fine arts, the industrial arts and physical 
education. 

Nothing more than common sense should be 
needed to see why this is true. The tests are 
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based upon the use of those subjects with which 
the correlation runs high. Because of the ma- 
terials and devices now used in its determination, 
the I. Q. will always compare more favorably with 
accomplishment in oral or written language than 
with the knack of making money or with the abil- 
ity to make friends with strangers. 


Limitations Must Be Acknowledged 


In plain reality the so-called “General Intelli- 
gence Test” is no more or less than an aptitude 
test in a certain limited field—and not an abso- 
lutely accurate test of aptitude in that field. More- 
over, the exact field covered differs a little for 
every different test. No two of them test exactly 
the same elements of intelligence or phases of 
aptitude. To be exact, the “General Intelligence 
Test” is a measure of a pupil’s chance to succeed 
with the more formal types of school work as such 
work is now being presented in most schools. Con- 
sequently, we find that the child with a high I. Q. 
succeeds with Latin, algebra and English compo- 
sition, because these are ordinarily presented in 
a formal manner only. In like manner, the child 
with a low I. Q. does not succeed with these same 
subjects. 

It is not true, however, that other things do not 
involve intelligence. The appreciation of fine art, 
the ability to harness an electric motor, the ability 
to save money, the ability to make friends with 
strangers—all of these require a certain intelli- 
gence, but each one requires a different type of 
intelligence and none of them requires the type 
most completely measured by our present intelli- 
gence tests, although a high I. Q. may be of as- 
sistance in doing any one of these things. 


Why Intelligence Tests Are Criticized 


We still hear persons criticizing intelligence 
tests and ruling out the I. Q. Invariably, they do 
not understand what the I. Q. is or appreciate its 
acknowledged limitations. Just as soon as we 
recognize the fact that the I. Q. is a measure of 
only certain phases or elements in a person’s total 
range of intelligence, we can make proper use of 
it. Just as soon as we realize that the I. Q., other 
factors being equal, should indicate ability to ac- 
complish the more formal or academic things in 
school work as it is offered to-day, we can expect 
unjustified criticism to be discontinued. 

Perhaps such a realization cannot come while 
we continue to use that misnomer, the “I. Q.”, to 
label our result. Would it not be far better to 
rename this measure of ability an “Academic 
Ability Quotient,” which is what it really is. This 
term would be much more nearly true than our 
present misinterpreted and misunderstood I. Q. 
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If such a change of name could be made, the tests 
that make it possible to compute the I. Q. would 
need new names also. No longer should they be 
allowed to masquerade as general intelligence 
tests—they are not general—they measure only 
certain phases of intelligence. They could be 
called academic aptitude tests and be much better 
named. 

There should also be a new name for our so- 
called “Mental Age.” This is just as warped or 
skewed a result as is the I. Q. It does represent 
mental age of a sort, but of one sort only. Again, 
it is a measure of only the formal, academic type 
of mentality. Our present M. A.’s are grossly un- 
fair when applied to the artist or to the artisan. 
How much more nearly correct we would be if we 
were to speak of a person’s academic ability age 
or level rather than of his M. A. 

It is recommended, then, that we rename our 
General Intelligence Tests and the M. A.’s and 
I. Q.’s derived from them, using terms more lim- 
ited in scope, more truly descriptive of the 
boundaries within which they really fall. For 
General Intelligence Tests it is suggested that 
Academic Aptitude Tests be substituted; for In- 
telligence Quotient (I. Q.), Academic Aptitude 
Quotient (A. A. Q.) and for Mental Age (M. A.), 
Academic Aptitude Age (A. A. A.). 





Free University Is Sought 


in Massachusetts 


Establishment of the University of Massachu- 
setts as a state college to provide entirely free 
education for residents of the commonwealth is 
proposed in an initiative legislative petition 
which has been certified by the Attorney General, 
Joseph E. Warner, as being in proper form, ac- 
cording to announcement by Mr. Warner. 

The petition was presented by a number of 
residents of Boston and Chelsea and would “pro- 
vide the inhabitants of the commonwealth with 
the means and opportunity of obtaining general 
and professional education of a high grade en- 
tirely free of charge for tuition, books, paper, 
materials or supplies.” 

The proposed institution, which would be co- 
educational, would be authorized to confer de- 
grees and grant such diplomas as are customarily 
conferred in a university. It would be headed 
by a board of seven regents to be appointed by 
the governor at a salary of $5,000 each. 

A residence of four years in the state would be 
a requisite for entrance. The college would be 
constructed and the first class enrolled one year 
after the passage of the act. 
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In the lobby may be 

seen a silhouette of 

Samuel Phillips, 

founder of the acad- 

emy, and an early 

American highboy 
and table. 


HE “stone 
shell of a 
building’’ 


with its wooden 
addition that was 
used from 1893 to 
1929 by the trus- 
tees of Phillips 
Academy, Ando- 
ver, Mass., as a 
hotel, has been 
supplanted by a 
palatial new fire- 
proof Georgian 
colonial building 
of brick and 
stone, built on the 
old Stowe house 
site on Chapel avenue. The hotel was opened re- 
cently under the old name of the Phillips Inn. 
The new inn, built by friends and graduates of 
the school and controlled by the trustees, is a Phil- 
lips Academy institution, intended mainly for the 
convenience of visitors. While it is hardly large 
enough to accommodate all the graduates at once, 
it is sufficiently commodious to meet ordinary 
emergencies, and its dining rooms are capable of 
expansion in time of need. 

The setting under the old elms with the view 
over Rabbit’s Pond in the foreground to Lawrence 
and the distant mountains beyond is one of great 
beauty and, with the completion of the landscap- 
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For Phillips Academy 


A Colonial 


ing of the grounds, it will become a harmonious 
part of the campus. 

The pillared portico gives a feeling of hospital- 
ity, which is confirmed by the spacious lounge that 
occupies the entire ground floor of the main build- 
ing. A fireplace with a Peale portrait of George 
Washington in the panel above is directly opposite 
the entrance door. The floor of wide boards of 
quartered oak is the only wooden floor in the 
entire building, all the others being of cement. 
Oriental rugs, old maple tables and deep wing 
chairs and sofas give an atmosphere of comfort. 
The clerk’s office is at the right and a writing room 
furnished in amethyst and blue is at the left of 
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Alumni and Visitors— 


Welcome 


the corridor leading to the east wing. A handsome 
escritoire lends distinction to the latter room. 


The beautiful and dignified parlor is on the 
ground floor of the east wing. The wainscoting 
and a dentelated cornice might look to the un- 
initiated like the work of Samuel McIntire, but 
they are in reality made of plaster to conform to 
the fireproof construction of the building. 

The restful gray wall paper was especially 
imported from Alsace-Lorraine and is a satisfac- 
tory background for the old steel engravings. 

Over the fireplace hangs a portrait of Martha 
Washington also by Peale. An interesting touch 
on the mantel is a pair of green vases with ivy, 
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One of the private 
the inn, 
pictured here, has 
one side of pine 
paneling and is fur- 
nished in eighteenth 
century pieces. 


rooms of 


repeating the 
green of the over- 
hangings and the 
carpet. Much of 
the furniture is 
from the Mabel 
Brady Garvan 
collection of the 
Institute of 
American Arts 
and Crafts, Yale 
University. Other 
pieces are copies 
of interesting 
early American 
pieces. A Heppel- 
white card table 
is at either end of 
the room over one of which hangs a reproduction 
of a mirror in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. A Duncan Phyfe table stands near the fire- 
place. 


A silhouette of Samuel Phillips, founder of Phil- 
lips Academy, hangs in the main lounge. It was 
presented to the school by the Misses Brooks of 
North Andover, Mass., descendants of the Phillips 
family. The fine portraits of George and Martha 
Washington also belong to Phillips Academy. The 
portrait of George is a copy made by Rembrandt 
Peale in 1856 of the original he had done in 1795. 
The one of Martha he copied at the same time 
from an original by Charles Wilson Peale. They 
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The spacious lounge occupies the entire ground floor of the main section of the building. Over 
the fireplace hangs a portrait of George Washington painted by Rembrandt Peale. Oriental rugs, 


two gate-leg tables that are early American originals, deep, wing chairs and sofas give an atmo: 


phere of comfort and dignity. 
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Comfortable 


Interiors 


At either end of both the second and 
the third floors is a suite consisting of 
bedroom, sitting room and bath. One 
of the pine paneled private sitting 
rooms is pictured above. A corner of 
the beautiful and dignified parlor is 
shown at the right. The portrait of 
Martha Washington over the fireplace 
was copied by Rembrandt Peale from 
the original by Charles Wilson Peale. 
A couch that was once the property of 
Louisa Alcott and is now owned by the 
school will have a place in this room. 
Notes of brilliant color are introduced 
by the upholstery of the wing chairs 
in gold, green and crimson. 
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Phillips Inn 
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The new inn, which was built for the 
convenience of visitors to and gradu- 
ates of Phillips Academy, is spacious, 
colorful and dignified; of Georgian 
colonial architecture, it fits harmoni- 
ously into the campus scheme. 
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both came from the estate of Sir Daniel Gooch, 
Bart., Tatchbury, Mount Totten, Hampshire, Eng- 
land, whose mother, an American, probably 
brought them there from Philadelphia. They were 
bought from a London dealer and presented to 
Phillips Academy by a friend. 

In the west wing is the dining room which is 
entered by descending a short flight of broad 
steps. At the left is a private dining room, the 
walls of which are covered with an interesting 
collection of hunting prints. At the right is the 
ladies’ dressing room, which has red and green 
Chinese wall paper. 

The crowning glory of the house is probably the 
dining room, with its walls paneled in water 
colors, its softly finished pine woodwork, its cabi- 
nets of choice Staffordshire and pewter and its 
chairs that follow the pattern of the early Ameri- 
can Windsors. Overhangings of glazed chintz 
temper the western sunshine, and hanging lights 
with bronze bands and old glass table lamps pro- 
vide the evening illumination. The carpet on this 
floor as well as the carpets in the corridors are in 
a hooked rug pattern. The panels, painted by D. C. 
Sindona, New York City, represent the early days 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony with their quaint 
figures, their clipper ships and the stagecoach with 
its prancing horses that plied between Providence 
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The spacious dining room seats about 135. The china used is English ware in blue and 
white in what is known as the Mayfair pattern. 


and Boston. Beginning with the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Provincetown the visitor sees in turn 
Dorchester Point, Foster’s Hill and Windmill 
Point, South Battery, Fort Hill, the old South 
Church, King’s Chapel, the old State House, 
Faneuil Hall and North Battery. In the alcove, 
the windows of which overlook the proposed gar- 
den and Rabbit’s Pond, the panels are of Hartford, 
New London and Yale College. 


The kitchen is in the end of the same wing 
which contains the dining room and has a com- 
plete and modern equipment. 

The hotel contains forty rooms and twenty-two 
baths. Rooms without private baths have hot and 
cold running water. They are furnished with early 
American reproductions in maple. On both the 
second and third floors at either end, there is a 
suite of bedroom, sitting room and bath separated 
from the main corridor by a small hall. 

The building is heated by steam and all radia- 
tors are enclosed. An up-to-date vacuum cleaning 
system operated by a motor in the basement pro- 
vides for the cleaning of the carpets with which 
all the floors are covered. 

Ground was broken for the building almost 
exactly one year ago. 

This description was supplied by the Andover 
Townsman. 
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Appraising Rural Education’s Progress 
During 1930 


By W. H. GAUMNITZ, Specialist in Rural Education Problems, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


This department of rural education is conducted by Helen | 
Heffernan, chief, division of rural education, state department — 
of education for Califorma, Sacramento, and president, de- 
partment of rural education, National Education Association. 


ITH the passing of another year there 

\ / \ is the temptation in all departments of 

life to take a glance backward to see if 
there are any evidences of progress. Business 
takes inventory and holds its annual stockholders’ 
meetings, professional men make up their books 
and new attempts are made to relate the family 
budget to the family income. 

This seems, therefore, to be an appropriate time 
to stop and review recent changes in rural educa- 
tion and appraise the activities and developments 
that have occurred in this field. Has the year seen 
any significant steps taken in the solving of prob- 
lems that stand in the way of providing an equi- 
table chance educationally for the rural child? 
Where and how are these problems being at- 
tacked? What of the future? 

An attempt to appraise with any degree of 
accuracy and completeness all the developments in 
the field would obviously be impossible. Progress 
in the welfare of the rural schools is, in the first 
place, closely dependent upon the laws and regula- 
tions promulgated in the several states. There are 
forty-eight states and state school systems, and 
that means forty-eight more or less distinct lines 
in which progress or retrogression may occur. 
There are about 3,500 county or other large dis- 
trict school systems closely related to the welfare 
of the rural schools, and there are in the United 
States more than 200,000 local rural districts, each 
exercising some control over rural education. 

Since progress in rural education does not go 
far beyond the minimum standards fixed by law 
and since state legislatures, with only a few excep- 
tions, do not meet in even numbered years, it may 


be assumed that the year has yielded little or no 
measurable progress from this source. Changes 
in county and district school policies are so local 
and of such variety that it would be futile to 
attempt a summary. There are, however, a num- 
ber of events, nationwide in scope, that seem to 
hold significant promise for the future of the rural 
schools. It is the purpose of this article briefly to 
call attention to these and to point out the par- 
ticular aspects of rural education to which these 
developments of the year may contribute. 

One of the most encouraging developments is 
the emphasis given last year to the status of rural 
education by the National Education Association. 
Willis A. Sutton, president of the association, has 
repeatedly expressed his interest in this greatly 
neglected segment of our American school system. 
His leadership has already effected increased ac- 
tivity in the rural field on the part of the several 
agencies of the association. Articles have recently 
been published in the Journal of the National 
Education Association emphasizing the need of 
more attention being given to rural schools. The 
research division of the association is planning a 
study of the general problem of rural school edu- 
cation, and plans are under way for discussion of 
the whole matter of rural education by the various 
conferences of the association during 1931. If 
Mr. Sutton succeeds in arousing the interest of the 
N.E.A. in the problem of educating rural children 
and if this interest becomes proportionate to the 
number, the significance and the difficulty of the 
problems involved, this achievement alone will be 
a contribution worthy of his high office. 

Another development that should eventuate in 
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progress in rural education is the interest in this 
field exhibited during the year by the National 
Society for the Study of Education. One volume of 
the thirtieth year book of this society has been de- 
voted to the problems involved in educating rural 
children. Prof. Orville G. Brim, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is general chairman of a committee that 
has studied carefully the several aspects of this 
field of education, has summarized the available 
facts pertaining to each and has brought into re- 
lief the problems that still await solution. This 
year book, scheduled to appear in February, 1931, 
should help greatly in diagnosing the educational 
limitations and difficulties of the rural child. The 
more thoroughly these limitations and difficulties 
become understood, the greater the likelihood of 
progress. 

Still another development that gives promise of 
nationwide progress in at least one phase of rural 
education is the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. This survey is now in the second year 
of a three-year program. One of its major pur- 
poses is to study thoroughly the problem of plac- 
ing an acceptable quality of high school educa- 
tion within reach of the rural child. To this end 
an effort is being made to present as complete a 
picture as possible of just what the average small 
high school is doing in the name of secondary edu- 
cation and to show what can be done to improve 
the educational opportunities of those dependent 
upon these small secondary schools. Prof. E. N. 
Ferriss, Cornell University, and myself have 
charge of the two sections of the survey that deal 
particularly with high school education in rural 
and small population centers. 


Survey to Reveal Teachers’ Qualifications 


The National Survey of the Education of Teach- 
ers should also be cited as one of the developments 
within the past year that tend toward progress in 
rural education on a nationwide scale. This sur- 
vey was launched on July 1, 1930, and is to extend 
over a period of three years. As a result of this 
study it will be possible to learn just how much 
preparation the teachers of the several types of 
rural schools have had, where this preparation 
was secured, what is its character and a great 
many other pertinent facts that we have needed 
in the past. The survey will study particularly the 
problems of teacher supply and demand. Just 
what the survey will do toward solving the in- 
structional problems of the rural schools has not 
as yet been determined. But finding the exact 
status of the teacher situation in the various types 
of communities should do much to center attention 
upon the rural school and this in turn should tend 
toward progress. Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. 
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commissioner of education, is the director of this 
survey and Prof. E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has direct charge of the 
work. 

Another line of nationwide activity from which 
improvements should result to rural education are 
the White House Conferences on Child Health and 
Protection. Committees connected with these con- 
ferences have made extensive inquiries into rural 
child health and provisions for the education of 
rural atypical and problem children and for the 
conservation and guidance of rural child life in 
general. 


What States Require of Teachers 


A series of circumstances have resulted in a na- 
tionwide oversupply of persons who, under the 
laws and regulations now governing the certifica- 
tion of teachers in the various states, are available 
for teaching positions. This is therefore an oppor- 
tune time to raise, strengthen and improve the 
training requirements for certification. Since 
changes in the qualifications of rural teachers are 
so largely dependent upon state requirements, re- 
vision upward in the requirements is particularly 
important to the rural schools. A number of the 
states have recently enacted laws or promulgated 
regulations requiring longer periods of teacher 
training which, in a few states, have become effec- 
tive within the past year. So far as the facts 
could be ascertained the following roughly sum- 
marizes the minimum training periods fixed by 
recent enactments: 

With the year 1930 California went on a four- 
year basis for state certificates. The individual 
counties of this state, however, still grant teach- 
ing certificates to candidates for teaching posi- 
tions without regard to the length of their train- 
ing period, except that they must be high school 
graduates. A number of persons (192 in 1929), 
therefore, still enter the profession with less than 
four years of training: But four years is the goal 
fixed by the state, and it is to be expected that 
steps will soon be taken to bring the training of 
all teachers to this standard. 

Fully five states have, either by law or by regu- 
lation, fixed three years as the minimum training 
period required of all who enter the field of teach- 
ing. In some of these states this standard did not 
become fully effective last year, but definite pro- 
grams are being followed which look toward the 
achievement of this standard within the near fu- 
ture. State educational policies of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts have for some time past fixed 
three years as the minimum training required for 
teaching. According to the annual National Educa- 
tion Association roll call these states have generally 
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achieved the three-year goal. In Arizona and New 
Jersey this standard became effective within the 
year 1930 and the state of Washington will go 
on a three-year basis in 1933. 

Nine states have fixed two years as the mini- 
mum training required for teaching. Pennsyl- 
vania and Utah have for some time had laws fix- 
ing a two-year minimum. Their laws requiring 
this standard were scheduled to become effective 
in 1927 and 1931, respectively. Idaho passed such 
a law in 1929 and provided that it become imme- 
diately effective. Recent provisions fix 1931 as 
the year for effecting a two-year minimum in Col- 
orado and Louisiana, 1933 in Oregon and 1934 in 
New York State. Wyoming recently enacted 
a law making the two-year standard applicable to 
persons entering its teaching force from other 
states, and Indiana claims through state policy to 
have raised the entrance standard to two years. 
According to reliable reports New Hampshire and 
Vermont should also be placed among the states 
requiring two years of training, but these reports 
could not be definitely checked. 


How Standards Affect Rural Teachers 


One year of training as a minimum require- 
ment for teaching has for some time past been in 
effect in Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. Illinois 
and Minnesota fixed this standard to become effec- 
tive in 1930 and 1931, respectively. Wyoming has 
also set a minimum training period of one year 
for all its teachers by 1931. Other states not listed 
above have improved their teacher training stand- 
ards, but the changes vary greatly and are there- 
fore difficult to summarize. 

In justice it should be stated here that the cer- 
tification practices of some of the states are still 
far below the levels fixed by the standards cited. 
Conditioning factors of many kinds are responsi- 
ble for wide disparities between the declared 
standards and the actual practices. Rural schools 
are the last to profit from an upward revision of 
certification standards. Officers of these schools 
are apt to demand cheap teachers, often at the ex- 
pense of qualifications ; emergency regulations are 
frequently allowed to circumvent certification pro- 
visions; laws are not made retro-active, and a 
great many other difficulties are encountered. It 
may therefore be said of some of the states that 
the certification standards cited represent the goal 
toward which they are striving rather than actual 
achievements. 

A study is now being made by Frank W. Hub- 
bard of the headquarters staff of the National Ed- 
ucation Association to determine what state 
departments of education are doing and to suggest 
what they can and ought to do concerning the 
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vital problem of the supply of and demand for 
teachers. As the educational leaders of the several 
states learn more fully just how many teachers 
there are with various types and amounts of prep- 
aration and what the relationship of this supply 
is to the teaching positions available, they will 
have a more intelligent basis for improving 
teacher training programs and upgrading certifi- 
cation requirements. Since the status of the rural 
teacher is closely related to minimum standards, 
Mr. Hubbard’s study should tend toward signifi- 
cant progress in the rural schools. In a number 
of states intensive studies of this problem have 
either been recently completed or are now in 
progress. The following may be cited as outstand- 
ing examples of such states: Ohio, Iowa, North 
Dakota, North Carolina, California and Colorado. 


The County Library as a Stimulus 


Increased impetus was given during the year to 
the county library movement. A recent check 
shows that the number of counties employing this 
method of making library facilities available to 
the rural child is increasing rapidly. According 
to this study! 58 counties provided county library 
service in 1924, 65 in 1925, 68 in 1926, 76 in 1927 
and 89 in 1928. The number of counties employ- 
ing this plan has therefore increased more than 
50 per cent during the four-vear period. By far 
the most of this progress was made within the last 
two years of the period. In 1929 the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund inaugurated a policy of establishing 
two county libraries in each of the Southern states. 
The action of this organization should greatly 
stimulate the county library movement. From the 
developments cited, it is fair to assume that con- 
siderable progress has been made during the year 
in improving the library service of rural schools. 


What Surveys Show 


A few other developments more local in charac- 
ter should also be noted in this resumé of rural 
school progress within the past year. A survey 
showing the status of schools in the state of Mis- 
souri during the school year ending June 20, 1929, 
has just been completed. Each section of this sur- 
vey considered the rural schools. Particular 
emphasis was given to cost problems and to the 
development of a more equitable scheme of admin- 
istrating and financing a statewide educational 
program. 

Iowa and Pennsylvania have also made exten- 
sive studies during the year of the whole prob- 
lem of financing their schools. The tendency in 
school financial policy in recent years has been 





1Lathrop, Edith A., County Library Service to Rural Schools, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1930, Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 20. 
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to increase the proportion of school revenue from 
state sources, many states having put into opera- 
tion far-reaching programs for equalizing the 
funds available in the local school districts. It 
may be safely assumed that recommendations in 
keeping with these tendencies will be an outcome 
of each of the surveys named. Since the rural 
school districts are commonly found to be in great- 
est need of equalization funds, these surveys 
should result in improving the status of rural edu- 
cation in these states. Iowa is also conducting an 
intensive study into its rural teacher situation, 
and South Dakota is engaged in curriculum reor- 
ganizations. Vermont has for the last year been 
engaged in a survey of rural life, a large section 
of which is naturally concerned with the rural 
schools. 


The Radio and Rural Education 


A resumé of developments that either mark or 
promise progress in the improvement of rural edu- 
cation must of necessity recognize the few but im- 
portant experiments that have been and are being 
conducted in radio education. For several years 
educators have felt that the difficult and multi- 
farious labors of the rural teacher could with 
profit be supplemented by means of the radio. 

The past year has seen experiments made in the 
use of the radio in rural schools, especially in three 
places. Under the general direction of Dr. Fannie 
Dunn, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Margaret Harrison has been conducting an ex- 
periment in which a large number of the rural 
schools in the vicinity of New York City have par- 
ticipated, one four-teacher consolidated school and 
three one-teacher schools serving particularly for 
close study. The Ohio School of the Air is broad- 
casting school programs regularly, and large num- 
bers of rural schools are listening in and using 
these programs as a means of supplementing in- 
struction. The third experiment, reported from 
the University of Wisconsin, is regarded by many 
as the most scientific study made thus far with a 
view of ascertaining the value of radio education 
in rural schools. The radio research commission 
of the university has arranged a program of in- 
struction in current events and in music. The 
county superintendent of Dane County selected 
twenty-five experimental schools and an equal 
number of control schools. Definite tests were 
given to the rural children involved to ascertain 
the results of this form of instruction. The schools 
in which the instruction was supplemented by 
radio showed considerable progress. 

The developments and activities that have been 
mentioned summarize in general the progress in 
rural education either achieved or foreshadowed 
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by events that have transpired during the past 
year. Many other developments and achievements 
could no doubt be mentioned for the individual 
states, but complete information is not available 
and if it were available it would not readily lend 
itself to summary. 





How the Schools of To-morrow Will 
Surpass Those of To-day 


A national survey recently conducted under the 
auspices of the N.E.A. asserts that the oppor- 
tunity for education is not equal throughout the 
United States and that in many sections children 
are handicapped greatly by improper and inade- 
quate facilities. “The rural child, generally speak- 
ing, has a shorter school term, a less thoroughly 
trained teacher, an incomparably more meager 
school equipment, than the city child,” the report 
says. “Some communities make excellent provision 
for the education of their children; others unwill- 
ingly meet the bare legal minimum requirements.” 
Substantial progress is being made to equalize 
conditions and “the schools of to-morrow will be 
administered and financed in such a way as to 
eradicate these differences in opportunity.” 

Here are some of the definite predictions con- 
cerning the schools of to-morrow: (1) They will 
make an earlier start to reach children before they 
attain six years of age. Adoption of nursery 
schools as a part of the public school system is 
expanding rapidly. (2) They will keep their doors 
open longer, to give year round service. The aver- 
age school year increased from 130.3 days in 1880 
to 171.5 days in 1928. Some states, however, still 
have terms of about the 1900 level of 145 days. 
New Jersey, which now offers 188 days of school 
a year, provides as much schooling in nine years 
as South Carolina, with a 146-day annual term, 
does in eleven and one-half years. (3) They will 
protect the entire period of childhood and will de- 
crease child labor. During 1927-28 the survey 
disclosed that approximately 2,000,000 children of 
school age were not in school. (4) They will lift 
the teaching profession to a higher plane. Train- 
ing will become more scientific and standards of 
selection more rigid. Salaries will be higher and 
teachers will obtain greater security of tenure and 
greater opportunities for research. (5) They will 
offer equal opportunities for all children. Acci- 
dents of birth and residence will not be permitted 
to handicap the life of a child from the start. 

The survey asserts that children nowadays look 
forward to their school attendance, and unlike 
twenty years ago, do not dread public schools. 








Where Architectural Beauty and 
Utility Are Combined 
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Mary Institute, St. Louis, a country day school, follows the lines 
of buildings of Thomas Jefferson’s day, thus carrymg on the American 
tradition and providing a background of beauty for its pupils 


By GUY STUDY, Study and Farrar, Architects, St. Louis 


Louis, will undoubtedly be considered a 

model in country day school planning, as it 
includes all modern conveniences now in use in 
schools, combined with utility and marked archi- 
tectural beauty. 


Two principal problems, neither of which can 
be subordinated to the other, always face every 
architect when he plans a building of. this type. 
One is the practical working arrangement of the 
plant, without which any building would be use- 
less and the second is the artistic beauty obtained 
by means of the architecture, without which a 
school building of this type is wholly inadequate. 

Mary Institute is situated in beautiful rolling 
country about four miles from the city limits of 
St. Louis, within easy reach of bus and other 
transportation facilities. The academic building, 
Wilson Hall, the main building of the school, is set 
far back from the main highway in a beautiful 
partly wooded campus. Wide winding drives lead 
to the building and to the principal’s house, which 
is also part of the whole scheme. 


iz new building for Mary Institute, St. 





The plan of Mary Institute is simple and direct, 
as may be said of all well planned buildings. The 
school includes three buildings, a central academic 
hall flanked by two smaller buildings connected by 
arched passages. The central academic hall has 
an imposing entrance reached through a portico 
of columns. 

On the first floor are the administration offices 
and the primary and preparatory departments, 
the second floor being given over entirely to the 
upper classes. In one of the flanking pavilions is 
a beautiful auditorium and in the other a kinder- 
garten and gymnasium. 


Why School Was Moved to Country 


Mary Institute was founded in 1853. The school 
has always had a fine reputation, and has a record 
for sending many of its pupils to Eastern colleges. 
For the past twenty years, it has been housed in 
a building within the heart of St. Louis, but in 
recent years, in order to comply with the modern 
trend of education, the need has been felt for the 
advantages of the so-called country day school. 
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The playroom, domestic 
science department, 
service facilities and 
the school dining room 
are on the ground floor. 
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With remarkable generosity, an alumnus of the in- 
stitution, Mrs. Newton R. Wilson, came forward 
with the proposal to provide the funds for the 
land and for an entire new building, as a gift to 
her alma mater. 

Before even tentative plans were considered, 
the architects selected to design the plant were re- 
quested to visit and study the leading schools of 
this type throughout the country. After consid- 
eration of all the different types of architecture 
that exist in our American colleges, the Georgian 
or colonial style was selected as best fitted for the 
purpose. The architecture of Thomas Jefferson’s 
day, which reached such beautiful perfection at 








Charlottesville, Va., has been almost the sole 
source of inspiration for the designers of the new 
Mary Institute. 

In speaking of the building, one of the archi- 
tects said, “In my judgment, the most difficult 
thing in school designing is to obtain the proper 
American character and atmosphere for the whole 
building. This is more a matter of architectural 
design, taste and judgment than it is of school 
planning. The architect should try to obtain the 
form that will have the most desirable effect upon 
impressionable youth, especially, in a school of this 
type. We selected the colonial style because it is 
simple, the building being largely of brick with 





On the first floors are 
the administration of- 
fices, the gymnasium 








and the preparatory 
departments. 
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wooden window frames and wooden cornices. These 
are the materials that have made up most of our 
homes. In the surroundings of the new Mary Insti- 
tute a pupil could not feel that there had been any 
extravagance in the use of materials.” 

Mary Institute is so planned that every portion 
of the building receives a maximum amount of 
light and air. Departments of the school that cre- 
ate noise and disturbance, such as the gymnasium, 
the playrooms, the kindergarten and the audito- 
rium, have been placed in the separate or flank- 
ing wings. 

The quality and spirit of this design have been 
obtained not only by means of the large formal 
motifs of the style of the architecture but likewise 
by the selection of materials and details. 


Floor and Wall Treatment Is Interesting 


The corridor and classroom floors throughout 
the building are of herringbone oak strips, laid 
directly on the concrete slabs by means of hot 
mastic, thus producing a rich looking and at the 
same time noiseless floor. The formal walls of the 
paneled vestibules, administration offices and the 
auditorium are painted white. Those of the class- 
rooms are all painted French gray, with walnut 
doors, thus eliminating to a marked degree the 
drab, uninteresting character of the average class- 
room. Throughout the building interesting details 
may be noted in cases, star railings and fireplaces 
and wherever any architectural design may be 
employed, thus giving the whole building addi- 
tional charm. 

The brickwork and stone treatment of the exte- 
rior have been given the same careful study. 


The main entrance hall of the new Mary Institute, with its white paneled walls and floor of black and white, is marked 
by an air of quiet dignity. 
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The school was planned to house 600 pupils. 
The building alone, equipped, cost approximately 
$600,000, not including the grounds, athletic fields 
and landscape work. Mrs. Wilson’s original gift 
consisted of about seventeen acres of land on which 
are the school, two hockey fields and the principal’s 
house. Twenty additional and adjoining acres were 
recently acquired by the school for athletic fields 
and playgrounds. 





State Superintendent Issues Book 


on the Preschool Child 


C. N. Jensen, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Utah, has issued a manual on the problem 
of the preschool child. The attempt is made to 
contribute practical information to parents and 
teachers enabling them to guide wisely the growth 
and development of the child during the first five 
years of life. Standards are set up to enable 
mothers to measure normal development of the 
child. Suggestions for guidance in this develop- 
ment and lists of suggested equipment for assist- 
ance in its attainment are given. Authoritative 
discussions of child problems in lay terms are 
given. Topics treated in detail are: eating, sleep- 
ing, truth, fear, temper tantrums, thumb sucking 
and nail biting, punishment, discipline, considera- 
tion for others, music and play. The appendix in- 
cludes an extended bibliography. The bulletin aims 
to penetrate the home to ensure the normal or 
optimal development of greater numbers of chil- 
dren. 
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How Certification Is Practiced in 
the Various States 


This study shows that the granting of teacher certifi- 
cates 1s passing out of the hands of local and county 
officials and 1s being vested im state departments 


By JOHN J. DYNES, Department of Education, University of Wisconsin 


in the United States has been influenced by 
progressive administration. 

During the past few years there has been a 
surplus of teachers in certain localities because 
many teachers who had withdrawn from the pro- 
fession during the war were anxious to return to 
it and because persons of ability and training were 
attracted to teaching on account of the increased 
salaries and generally improved conditions. 

It was generally recognized that while teachers’ 
salaries were materially increased as a result of 
the war situation, scholarship and personality 
qualifications had deteriorated. This was caused 
in part by the selection of the better teachers to 
fill government positions, the vacancies thus 
created in the schools being filled by young persons 
who were not educated or trained for teaching. 
An effective method for raising standards and one 
that could be applied generally was recognized as 
being the enactment of state laws and regulations 
governing the issuance of teaching certificates. 


Pi tne tn in raising educational standards 


The Development of Certification 


Teacher certification was originally conceded to 
be a local responsibility in nearly all states. The 
school board or committee gave the examinations, 
passed on the qualifications of the candidate and 
issued the certificate. It is now generally consid- 
ered a state responsibility. A few states estab- 
lished state centralization of certificating powers 
with territorial organization. Other states have 
recently reached this period of development after 
unsatisfactory experience with more localized and 
less efficient systems. The development has been, 
in general, as follows: first, certificates were is- 
sued by the local district or township inspectors 
or examiners; second, the certificating power 
passed into the hands of county superintendents; 
third, as state departments of education were 


definitely established and assumed importance, 
more educational authority was granted them. 
Higher efficiency and more uniform requirements 
were secured under the new conditions by includ- 
ing among the legal duties of the state department 
that of granting certificates of statewide validity 
and that of influencing or controlling the whole 
matter of certificating teachers. 


What Is Required of Teachers 


Scholarship requirements have undergone a 
change also. At first the requirements were 
meager and indefinite. Then each state passed 
first to the stage in which a knowledge of the 
fundamentals was required; second, to requiring 
proficiency in the more general academic subjects, 
and third, to requiring a knowledge of the theory 
and practice of teaching. Professional preparation 
for teaching became more common and demands 
were increasing that certificates without exam- 
ination be given to those taking specified courses 
in education and to graduates of professional 
schools. 

The following facts are generally accepted: 
Every teacher must be of good moral character. 
A standard high school is one requiring four years 
of work beyond the elementary school. A standard 
normal school requires high school graduation for 
entrance and gives two years of work of college 
grade. A standard college is one that maintains 
a four-year course and requires the completion 
of four years of high school for entrance. Ap- 
proved schools are those that meet requirements 
of state boards or of state departments of edu- 
cation. Experience, when required, is assumed to 
be successful experience. 

Teaching certificates are issued by state, county 
and local authorities. In regard to the issuing of 
certificates we find five systems of administrative 
organizations. These systems of administration 
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have been classified as follows by Katherine M. 
Cook, chief, division of special problems, United 
States Office of Education: 

1. State systems, in which all certificates are 
issued by state authorities and the state retains 
control over the whole matter of teacher certifica- 
tion. 

2. State controlled systems, in which state and 
county authorities may issue certificates, but the 
authority governing the issue is retained by the 
state officials. County authorities merely issue 
certificates. 

3. Semistate systems, in which the state exer- 
cises control but not complete control. The state 
maxes the regulations and gives the questions for 
examination, but local authorities examine the 
papers and issue certificates. 

4. State county systems, in which both state 
and county authorities issue some certificates and 
govern important regulations, formulating the 
questions, for example, under which they are 
granted. 

5. State local systems, as in Massachusetts, in 
which full power of certification is given to the 
township school committee. The state department 
issues certificates limited in number and type. 

There are two methods of assigning the author- 
ity to grant teachers’ certificates and of defining 
the conditions under which they are granted: 
(1) statutory provision specifying the number of 
certificates, the qualifications demanded for each, 
the authority empowered to grant them and term 
validity; (2) assignment by statute of authority 
to formulate rules and regulations for certification 
to state officers without making specific provisions 
for details in the law itself. Generally the author- 
ity to do this is given to the state board of educa- 
tion or to the state department. City boards are 
granted this power in nearly all states, either 
directly or indirectly. 


Uniformity in Certificates Is Lacking 


There is no homogeneity among the states, 
either in the name of the certificates or in their 
significance. A knowledge of the names and pro- 
visions of certificates in one state is of little value 
in interpreting those of other states. A first grade 
certificate in one state may be the equivalent to 
a college diploma or life certificate in another as 
far as qualifications demanded for the certificate 
or its validity are concerned. This lack of uni- 
formity makes it difficult to make reliable com- 
parison of the value of certificates in the different 
states. The lack of uniformity for all states or 
the adoption of governing principles controlling 
the naming of certificates makes it difficult to 
secure a more general and fairer system of ex- 
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change or recognition of certificates among states. 

Names of certificates are influenced by or are 
dependent upon a number of different factors. 
These factors are: (1) the extent of territory in 
which the certificate is valid, as state certificate, 
county certificate or local certificate; (2) the kind 
of school in which the certificate is valid, as 
kindergarten, primary, elementary or high school ; 
(3) the subjects or field of work for which the 
certificate is issued, as a special certificate in 
music, art, home economics or administration ; 
(4) the time for which the certificate is valid, as 
two years, five years, life, permanent or pro- 
visional; (5) institutions in which credentials are 
earned, as normal school diploma, college gradu- 
ate certificate or university department of educa- 
tion. 


How Certificates Are Designated 


Many different terms are used in the various 
states. “Certificate” is the most common; 
“license,” “diploma” and “permit” are also used, 
the last in the same sense as temporary certificate 
or license. Professional, standard and nonstand- 
ard, limited and unlimited certificates are terms 
also used. Some states use both certificate and 
license, referring by these terms to a different type 
of certificate. “Permanent” and “provisional” 
often refer to certificates that are alike in the 
qualifications exacted and in the kind of school 
and territory in which they are valid, but are dif- 
ferent in duration. First, second and third grade 
certificates usually represent varying grades of 
qualifications and experience demanded, but be- 
long in the same class as to kind of schools and 
territory in which they are valid. 

State, professional, college diploma (or degree) 
and normal diploma are terms used for certificates 
representing varying degrees of scholarship re- 
quired of the state in which they are issued but 
representing no widespread uniformity of prac- 
tice. 

Certificates are classified in various ways in the 
different states. The most common forms of classi- 
fication are as follows: (1) according to the class 
of schools or grade of work for which they are 
issued and in which they are valid, as “high 
school” or “supervisory”; (2) according to the 
degree of scholarship they express, as determined 
by the grades made and the number of subjects 
included in an examination, or by the number of 
years’ credit or hours of academic or professional 
training indicated on the credentials presented, as 
normal school certificate or college graduate 
diploma; (3) a combination of scholarship and 
class of schools or work, such as temporary and 
permanent certificates for primary, elementary 
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and high schools, for special subjects and for 
supervision, or first and second grade certificates 
for the different grades of schools. Successful 
experience is an important factor in the require- 
ments for the higher grades of certificates in most 
states. This is particularly true of “life” cer- 
tificates. 

The scholarship requirements under which cer- 
tificates are granted are determined by graduation 
from, courses taken in or credits earned in in- 
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scribed academic and professional credits, or the 
examination may be the only basis upon which 
the certificate is issued. 

A certificate is valuable to the degree that it 
measures the amount of scholarship and success- 
ful experience to which it certifies. The extent of 
territory, validity, duration and other provisions 
are of minor importance to school boards and 
superintendents to whom the certificate should 
give a basis for estimating the candidate’s ability 
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Map showing different types of administrative systems that issue teachers’ certificates. 


stitutions of secondary grade or in normal schools, 
colleges and universities; by means of examina- 
tions in prescribed subjects, and through posses- 
sion of lower grade certificates. Certificates 
granted on credentials or certified credits are 
usually based on: (1) graduation from standard 
colleges or universities and a prescribed amount 
of postgraduate work; (2) graduation from uni- 
versities or colleges with the inclusion of certain 
prescribed professional courses; (3) graduation 
from two-year courses in colleges and normal 
schools; (4) completion of prescribed courses in 
higher institutions, including regular academic 
work and professional courses; (5) graduation 
from training courses conducted in secondary 
schools included in or in addition to the regular 
four-year secondary course. Certificates issued on 
examination may be issued in addition to pre- 


to teach and govern a school. To the recognition 
of this fact is due the tendency toward setting 
up an increasingly higher standard of scholarship 
for the different certificates issued to candidates, 
and for the elimination of permits and the lowest 
grade certificates. This tendency is important to 
school boards and superintendents and also to the 
teaching profession. As long as it is easy to enter 
the teaching profession, it is difficult to set up 
high professional standards of requirements. 


What Some States Do 


A number of states have eliminated examina- 
tions as a method for certificating teachers, and 
several have perfected plans to do away with 
examinations within the next few years. Some 
states require that the students have a major and 
a minor teaching subject, but there is nothing that 
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prohibits a teacher attempting instruction in a 
subject for which he has had no training. Other 
states require that the students have a major and 
a minor teaching subject and issue certificates 
without reference to these subjects. If the teacher 
attempts to teach other subjects, however, the 
school may be taken from the accredited list. The 
new licensing law of some states requires that the 
training shall be specific and that the license shall 
be granted to teach only those subjects in which 
the applicant has had specific preparation. 


Minimum Standards 


To-day over half of the states require high 
school graduation before certificates will be 
granted. One year of professional work based 
upon graduation from high school has been set as 
a minimum standard of preparation in several 
states, although temporary or emergency certifi- 
cates may still be issued in some cases. Four states 
have set a minimum standard of two years of 
normal school training or college for certificates 
to teach—Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Utah and 
Washington. California requires two and one-half 
years beyond high school graduation and has set 
the standard at three years, to be reached grad- 
ually during the next few years. 

The requirements for the certification of high 
school teachers have also advanced. Two-thirds of 
the states provide for certification on the basis of 
training, ranging from the completion of one year 
to four years of college work. Twelve states re- 
quire four years of college work before they will 
issue a license and in the future a few may re- 
quire a fifth year. 


Raising Teaching Standards 


The minimum requirement for certification is 
the chief factor in setting the standard of profes- 
sional preparation to be found among teachers in 
any state. Certification is more and more being 
recognized as a means of systematically and defi- 
nitely raising standards of teachers and of teach- 
ing. A study of certification made in 1921! showed 
that a beginning had been made in this direction 
in the establishment of academic and professional 
prerequisites for the lowest grade certificates 
granted, and in the apparent tendency to central- 
ize certificating authority in state departments of 
education, to draw away from the examination as 
the sole method of judging scholarship qualifica- 
tions for teaching certificates and to exact a de- 
gree of specialization, confined, however, largely 
to certificates for teaching special subjects, such 
as music, art, agriculture, home economics and 
commercial subjects. Some states issue certificates 


1United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 22, 1921. 
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to teach only those subjects in which the candi- 
date has had specific preparation. 

The movement toward the centralization of 
certificating authority in state officials, generally 
state departments of education, was well under 
way in 1921 and has developed since then. Fol- 
lowing is a classification made by Katherine M. 
Cook,' in which the states are grouped according 
to the degree of state centralization in the admin- 
istrative system established for the issuing of cer- 
tificates into five groups: 

1. State systems (the state issues all certifi- 
cates). There are thirty-six states in this group— 
Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming. 


Eliminating Examinations 


Eleven of these states have practically elim- 
inated examination as a method of issuing cer- 
tificates, in favor of credits from approved or 
accredited teacher training institutions. (Arizona, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia.) 

2. State controlled systems (the state prescribes 
rules, gives questions, and examines papers; 
county authorities issue some certificates). The 
states in this group are Colorado, Idaho, Illinois 
and Missouri. The degree of difference between 
Group 1 and Group 2 is slight. 

3. Semistate systems (the state makes regula- 
tions and gives questions; county authorities issue 
certificates and correct papers). There are five 
states (Arkansas, Kansas, Mississippi, Ohio and 
Oklahoma) in which county authorities not only 
issue certain types of certificates but exercise some 
measure of control over standards for the cer- 
tificates they issue in that they are responsible 
for the correction or grading of papers of appli- 
cants for certificates on examination. 

4. State county systems (both the state and the 
county issue certificates; the county retains full 
control over examination for one or more cer- 
tificates). There are two states in this group, 
California and Wisconsin. County authorities 
formulate questions, grade papers and issue cer- 
tificates, thus retaining full control over certain 
types of certificates issued on examination. 

5. State local systems (town school committees 


‘United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 19, 1927. 
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retain full authority over the certificating of 
teachers in their employ). Massachusetts is the 
only state in this group. The state also issues cer- 
tificates, but their use is confined to union super- 
intendents and teachers in state-aided high 
schools. 

A study of the foregoing statements shows that 
centralization of the certificating power in state 
officials or in state departments has been accom- 
plished in a large majority of the states. While 
county authorities still issue some certificates in 
a few states, the practice is gradually being given 
up and is now definitely regulated by state officials 
in all but three states. In California and Wisconsin 
county authorities exercise control over the issue 
of some certificates, while in Massachusetts the 
local authorities retain the power to issue certifi- 
cates. In California and Wisconsin minimum 
scholarship prerequisites are set up by regulation 
of the state department of education limiting in a 
measure the control exercised by the county offi- 
cials. The Wisconsin scholarship prerequisite may 
be met by completion of courses in normal train- 
ing schools, under county direction but under state 
supervision. 





A Reply to “Is the Superintendent 


Becoming a House Manager?” 


That one Illinois superintendent feels that the 
superintendent is too often required to be a house 
manager is shown by the following letter to the 
editor of The NATION’S SCHOOLS: 

“The editorial appearing in the February num- 
ber of The NATION’S SCHOOLS, entitled, ‘Is the 
Superintendent Becoming a House Manager?’ is 
interesting and should be productive of thought on 
the part of superintendents. 

“Every organization that can think up some 
nonsensical thing to be done (and what experts 
they are at that sort of thing!) will immediately 
seek out the superintendent. If he is strong and 
refuses to be the pawn of a group of well-meaning 
ignoramuses, then he is dubbed lazy or lacking in 
civic pride and civic duty. Those who want things 
done to glorify their own names or to help at the 
next political election will launch a formidable 
broadside of small town ammunition against him. 
His educational qualifications and his fine school 
achievements will scarcely serve as an armor. He 
becomes the target of every gossip endowed or- 
ganization in town. It takes a strong board of 
education to withstand the onslaught and to keep 
a man who has the courage to live up to his con- 
victions. 
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“I know of one superintendent who was the butt 
of attack because he was near-sighted and would 
occasionally pass some citizen on the street with- 
out giving him due recognition. 

“Another superintendent had been educated at 
an outstanding university and had a record of 
great achievement in his school work. He did not 
see his way clear to continue in a certain club that 
spent its time in singing, in self-glorification and 
in trying to make itself felt as a political power. 
The superintendent was too busy for an organiza- 
tion of that type and he withdrew. And he was 
criticized for his lack of civic spirit. 

“Thank the powers that be, there are still boards 
of education and superintendents who have enough 
courage to withstand the petty onslaughts of petty 
people and to do a good piece of work in spite of 
them!” 

Another comment on the editorial comes from 
Tillman Peterson, superintendent of schools, 
Bremerton, Wash., who writes the editor of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS as follows: 

“Your editorial in the February number, ‘Is the 
Superintendent Becoming a House Manager?’ 
should not be passed by without some comment 
from men in the field. Without any personal ran- 
cor I can say that I have heard comments of this 
sort from a number of men who were very wishful 
of becoming superintendents but who lacked some 
of the personality traits required in most com- 
munities to draw such an appointment. In other 
words a number of such comments have come from 
sources where the tart reply could well be, ‘Sour 
grapes!’ 

“Neither the superintendent nor any one else 
can be a specialist in every department. If he is 
a master in the field of practical organization and 
school finance, and is a supervisor, he is doing a 
big job. 

“In the great majority of cases, I am convinced 
that the statement, ‘The board of education sizes 
him (the superintendent) up in view of his quali- 
ties as a mixer and story-teller and man about 
town, and so on,’ is flagrantly untrue. 

“The true picture of the situation is that in 
choosing among candidates who are equally well 
qualified by training, ability, experience, and char- 
acter, the board of education is more likely to 
choose the man who is a good mixer and has the 
most outstanding human qualities. 


“There is unfortunately too much of truth in 
the editorial as regards a number of individuals 
in the profession. It would be tremendously unfair 
to use such a description for the great majority of 
affable and able men who fill their positions with 
graciousness, dignity, and genuine professional 
skill.” 
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Editorials 


Scholarships for Secondary 
School Pupils 


A NNOUNCEMENT has just been made of the 











establishment of twelve memorial scholar- 

ships by the trustees of Culver Military 
Academy. Each of these scholarships has a value 
of $6,000. They are to be awarded to boys who 
have finished the ninth grade and who wish to 
complete their secondary school training at the 
Culver Military Academy. 

It is the intention of the trustees of the academy 
that a boy receiving a scholarship shall for three 
years have no expense whatever for his education. 
Not only his tuition but all his living expenses, 
including uniforms and all other accessories, will 
be provided by the academy. One scholarship will 
be awarded each year to an outstanding boy in 
one state. The trustees have appointed committees 
in each state to award a scholarship each year to 
the secondary school boy in the state who most 
completely meets the requirements in respect to 
intellectual ability, physical development, health, 
character, emotional stability and eagerness to 
develop his talents to the utmost. The state uni- 
versity is designated as the center for the final 
competition for the scholarship, and the committee 
of selection is comprised of psychologists and edu- 
cators who will study the most effective methods 
of discovering superior ability and the other quali- 
ties that are essential in order to bring this ability 
to fruition and to make it of service to society. 

Culver Military Academy is devoted to the 
training of boys for service to their fellows, and 
the purpose in establishing these scholarships is 
to make it possible for boys who give promise of 
leadership in civic affairs to acquire knowledge 
and training and discipline that will help them 
to use their talents dynamically and effectively. 

Heretofore scholarships have been established 
principally in colleges and universities. It is en- 
couraging to learn that attention is beginning to 
be given now to the financial aid of secondary 
school pupils of exceptional ability and high char- 
acter. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS commends the move- 
ment in our country to assist superior boys and 
girls who are without adequate funds to complete 
their education. Until recently the tendency has 
been for men of means and of generous impulses 
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to set aside funds for educational buildings rather 
than for the maintenance of worthy students. For 
a long period, millions of dollars were given every 
year to build and to equip buildings for universi- 
ties, colleges and, to some extent, for private 
academies and experimental schools of elementary 
and secondary school grade, while the establish- 
ment of scholarships and loan funds for needy 
but able students failed to keep pace with gifts 
for the material expansion of educational plants. 

The situation has been changing, however, dur- 
ing the past ten years, and particularly during the 
past five years. Men who are desirous of promoting 
education in our country are apparently turning 
toward the establishment of funds for the aid of 
superior young persons in one way or another, 
and they are thinking less about the expansion of 
educational plants. This tendency can be most 
heartily praised. We have gone far and fast in 
material equipment in higher institutions particu- 
larly, and we need now to make it possible for 
exceptional boys and girls without means to com- 
plete their education for the benefit of society. It 
has been shown time and again that young persons 
of outstanding ability are often unable to develop 
their talents to the full because of lack of finan- 
cial resources; it is a loss to any nation to permit 
exceptional talent to go undeveloped for economic 
reasons. 
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Education and Narcotic Drugs 


BOUT the middle of May, a world confer- 
A ence on education with reference to narcotic 
drug addiction will be held in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. It is not too much to say that the leaders 
in every progressive nation are interested in this 
conference and are eager that some way shall be 
devised to control the use of narcotic drugs. The 
League of Nations has a committee studying the 
problem. In our own country those who know the 
situation are a good deal concerned about the in- 
creasing use of narcotic drugs. The recent tragic 
death of some distinguished persons who became 
addicted to these drugs has impressed upon us the 
need of attacking this problem with vigor. 

It is proposed that we should introduce into our 
public schools instruction pertaining to the disin- 
tegrating effect, physically and mentally, of nar- 
cotic drugs. There is no doubt that a narcotic drug 
habitually used will disintegrate body and mind; 
this matter is no longer debatable. But it is not 
clear how best to proceed in prohibiting the use of 
such drugs. It is doubtful whether instruction in 
the schools will do much good. We have laws now 
that require that all pupils be taught the evils of the 
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excessive use of tobacco and of alcohol, but there is 
practically no evidence that this teaching restrains 
many young persons from indulgence in either to- 
bacco or alcohol. This distressing fact has to be 
recognized since it is being proposed that pupils 
should be told what will happen to them if they 
habitually use any narcotic drug. To awaken terror 
of the consequences seems to be practically fruit- 
less. 

The greatest service that educators can render 
to the cause of drug restriction may be to cooperate 
with those who are endeavoring to build up de- 
fenses against the manufacture or importation of 
narcotic drugs. All intelligent nations are appar- 
ently eager to establish world prohibition of com- 
merce in narcotic drugs. If we uphold this method 
of drug control we may solve our problem, but if 
we depend upon instruction in the schools to create 
an aversion to or fear of drugs we may be doomed 
to failure. We do not intend to be pessimistic about 
this matter, but we must deal with our problem on 
the basis of facts as shown by experience. 
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A New Attitude Toward 
Compulsory Education 


STUDY of the program of the compulsory 

A education officials who convened recently in 

Rochester, N. Y., for the discussion of their 

work is impressive, largely because it reveals an 

entirely new attitude on the part of those who 
compel children to attend school. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, compulsory edu- 
cation officials discussed ways and means of pre- 
venting children from staying out of school or 
running away after they were enrolled, and also 
ways and means of punishing truants when they 
were captured. At the Rochester convention the 
topics concerned a great variety of questions per- 
taining to the causes of truancy and humane 
methods of dealing with young offenders. The 
relation of health to school attendance was dis- 
cussed, but ten years ago no compulsory education 
officer would have thought that this was an ap- 
propriate topic to be considered by those engaged 
in keeping children in school or tracing those who 
had become truant. The effect of adolescence 
upon school attendance was discussed. The rela- 
tion between high as contrasted with low intelli- 
gence on the one side and truancy on the other 
was a topic that received careful attention at the 
convention. 

There were many other topics, all of which in- 
dicate that compulsory education officers are not 
now regarding truancy as a crime to be dealt with 
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punitively. The enforcement of compulsory edu- 
cation laws is coming to be regarded as a problem 
requiring expert knowledge of child nature and 
the impulses that well up in children at different 
periods in their development and that make it 
difficult for them to be content in the classroom. 
The old idea of terrifying truants by putting them 
in jail, or threatening to do so, or by whipping or 
starving them is rapidly passing. Further, the 
notion that a truant is necessarily a weak, crim- 
inal, degenerate or immoral individual has either 
passed altogether or has become so enfeebled that 
it is not playing much of a role in the treatment 
of truants. The day is dawning when a person 
who lays a hand on a runaway child will have 
studied the urges that determine the behavior of 
the child and the adolescent and will have made 
himself familiar with the successful experiments 
that have been made in luring wanderers from 
school back to the classroom without hard meas- 
ures. The compulsory school official can no longer 
play the réle of a policeman or a headsman. This 
is all to the good so far as the welfare of the 
school, of society and especially of the truant is 
concerned. 
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Enriching the Curriculum for 


Gifted Pupils 


throughout the more progressive foreign 
countries, educators are discussing the need 
of developing as fully as possible the talents of 


Pte WHERE throughout America, and also 


well endowed pupils. For the last sixty years in 
our country educational leaders have been con- 
cerned about this matter. 

Something like sixty years ago, William T. 
Harris, former United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation and before that superintendent of schools, 
St. Louis, became convinced that the schools were 
holding back gifted children in order to keep pace 
with their less capable classmates. He thought 
this was a wrong policy and he tried to provide 
for superior pupils by breaking up the lockstep 
in promotion. He worked out a plan by which tal- 
ented pupils could progress through the schools 
more rapidly than average or backward pupils. 

Since that early day, many names have been 
associated with plans for conserving and develop- 
ing the talents of “above average” pupils. One 
thinks immediately of Superintendent Search of 
Pueblo, Col., Superintendent Van Sickle of Den- 
ver, Superintendent Kennedy of Batavia, N. Y.., 
Superintendent Spaulding of Newton, Mass., and 
now of Yale, President Burke of the State Normal 
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School, San Francisco, Professor Terman of Stan- 
ford University, Professor Hollingworth of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Superintendent 
Washburne of Winnetka, IIl., Professor Morrison 
of the University of Chicago, and others. All 
these leaders have wrestled with the problem of 
providing for the intellectual needs of superior 
pupils, at the same time keeping them in their 
proper social group. They have wrestled also 
with the problem of devising some plan by which 
talented pupils may be taught in a class with aver- 
age pupils and still be kept busy intellectually to 
prevent their forming bad mental habits or becom- 
ing a source of disturbance to the rest of the pu- 
pils in the school. 

An experiment has been carried on in Apple- 
ton, Wis., for six years or so that has yielded 
results that give promise of solving the problem 
of providing for the gifted pupil while he remains 
in his proper social group. This experiment has 
been under the direction of B. J. Rohan, superin- 
tendent of schools, Appleton, and Dr. W. J. Os- 
burn, formerly in charge of tests and measure- 
ment work for the state of Wisconsin and now 
professor of educational administration in Ohio 
State University and head of the department of 
measurement in the Ohio State Department of Ed- 
ucation. The experiment has shown that “above 
average” pupils, while doing the regular work of 
any grade, can use their superior talents in related 
work that is not required in the regular school 
program. 

Many clubs have been organized in the schools 
of Appleton, each club being concerned with a 
particular interest or activity, such as a botany 
club, an art club, a radio club, a newspaper club, 
a forestry club, a nurses club, a mechanics club, 
a salesmanship club, an arts and crafts club and 
a teachers club. These clubs have been conducted 
by the pupils themselves with the cooperation of 
the teachers when requested. Tremendous inter- 
est has been manifested in all of the clubs. Pupils 
must attain a certain standard in the regular work 
of the school before they are permitted to partici- 
pate in the activities of any of the clubs This 
plan has served to utilize completely the time and 
energy of talented pupils and has kept them from 
loafing in school and spending surplus time in mis- 
chief. Such a plan should go far toward solving 
a problem that is perplexing administrators and 
teachers now and that has been perplexing educa- 
tional leaders for five or six decades. 

Superintendent Rohan and Doctor Osburn will 
soon publish a detailed account of their experi- 
ment so that it can be utilized by educators who 
are interested in providing for superior pupils in- 
tellectually while not imperiling their social devel- 
opment. 
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the Concentration 


of Service 


By PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Hamtramck, Mich. 


education is the concentration of service by 

type, thereby reducing personnel and tak- 
ing up considerable slack. It should be borne in 
mind all through this discussion that we are not 
advocating the arbitrary discharge of personnel 
but only the making of readjustments as resigna- 
tions occur or as enrollment increases. 

Since the policy of concentration has numerous 
applications, several examples will prove of inter- 
est. 

Already we have referred to the number of 
classroom teachers in Rockford, IIl., who were idle 
while the special teachers were instructing classes. 
These special teachers totaled 58, of whom 19.5 
were music, 19.5 drawing and 19 physical educa- 
tion teachers. A change was effected so that each 
teacher taught her own music, drawing and phys- 
ical training under the supervision of a creative 
supervisor who spent one day every two weeks in 
each building. Thus the work of supervision was 
concentrated. In the platoon schools and the 
junior high school this work was already in the 
hands of special teachers. The changed plan for 
the elementary schools required only 28 teachers 
or a saving of 30 with an attendant budget saving 
of $41,816.14. That savings can be effected by 
such studies as those made in Rockford is indi- 
cated by the fact that the budget was reduced by 
$78,248.64 in the field of personnel alone. 


a IMPORTANT method of saving money in 


The Teacher as a Specialist 


Of course one of the greatest advances made in 
this field of concentration was the adoption of the 
platoon or duplicate type of school where each 
teacher became a specialist and held successive 
classes in this specialty. Thus tool subjects alter- 
nated with special subjects but each teacher was 
always busy. Even here in the beginning in many 
centers it was felt that relief teachers would be 
necessary owing to the load carried. Many cen- 
ters have since found that this relief teacher is 
unnecessary, thereby effecting still greater sav- 
ings. 


This principle of concentration can well be ap- 
plied in the field of administration. I am thinking 
of a situation in Michigan where there are six 
communities contiguous to each other that occupy 
an area of approximately thirty-five square miles. 
Presented in tabular form concentration in this 
community is as follows: 





Sup’t Number Number 

Community Salary Pupils Teachers 
Mo 0%s ee uaa $ 8,000 6,516 175 
OD Stes oe ee ae ie 7,000 4,442 101 
Oe ck Meetiuce eas 7,250 8,195 214 
ee eer 7,500 2,794 117 
Se ArrorcrS 3,500 1,050 21 
OF ce aca ack ee 6,000 1,985 30 
$39,250 24,982 658 


It is possible that two of these communities are 
well fixed financially. The other four are in a pre- 
carious condition. In some of them teachers’ sal- 
ary schedules were not maintained in 1930 when 
new contracts were issued. This was so because 
the amount outstanding in delinquent taxes was 
excessive. This amount is apparently uncollectible. 
The tendency seems to be for the property to re- 
vert to the state at the end of three years. The 
first major cycle will expire in June, 1931. In 
these six communities they are paying nearly $40,- 
000 for superintendents’ salaries. Notice that the 
total school census is but 24,982. The total teach- 
ing staff is but 658. (Of course, the entire census 
is not enrolled in the schools.) 

The town of X in Michigan pays its superintend- 
ent $12,000 to supervise and administer the educa- 
tional affairs for a school census of 44,900 pupils 
and 1,098 teachers. In two cities in Michigan the 
superintendents’ salaries are $13,500 for a total 
of 24,887 pupils on the school census and 646 
teachers. In two other communities in Michigan 
with a total of 43,400 pupils on the school census 
and 826 teachers the amount spent for superin- 
tendents’ salaries amounts to the sum of but 
$19,000. 

If the principle of concentration could be used 
in the six communities first mentioned, it would 
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Cuts already made in the school | 
budget by the Board of Education| 
have already made it impossible for 
the board to pay the scheduled sal- 
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Mayor Simm began his review 
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the Board of Education the first 
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BUDGET PARED | 
BY $3,300,000 


Mayor Takes Off Quarter of 
Expected Cuts at First | 
Revi Seasinn. 
Approximately $3,300,000 of the 
$16,000,000 Mayor 
plans to cut from this year's city 
budget requests was chopped off 
seven city departments Monday in 
recommendations presented | 
Budget Director 
at the first of the budget 
hearings, held in the water ‘tous 
office. 
| The public school system received 
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school and extension course stu-| 
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of the cost of vocational education, 
jofficials said. 
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The editorial at the right presents the real dif- 
ficulty that confronts schools to-day. Unwise 
management has failed to foresee the need for 


economy. The school executive must from 


now on study his field with care. 


Beeeeies THE FIRST CASUALTY. 

The financial predicament in which the city of 
Ree finds itself with its treasury depleted, 
fits credit gone and extensive bond issues coming 
due, is an example of the situation many 
ties of the country are facing or find threatening 
the procession, that is all. 

In some instances, severe monetary readjusim 
will prevent an open smash. In others, nothing may 
stop disaster. But im all the cases, real trouble lies 
ahead Cities, and states, too, for that mattér, have 
ow they must pay, if they can. 

For many years such men as Calvin Coolidge 
and Secretary Mellon have repeatedly warned the 
country 00 gut 6B end to tho SES coer ot Om 


them. MEpSIUEER leads 





played; 





spending by state and local governments that has 


been sweeping the land like a perpetual epidemic., 
Within its sphere, The Mumaaiigpp bas pleaded for! 
economy in public enterprise, and for careful mone 
tary administration by legislative bodies and execu 
tives. But nobody, anywhere, bas seemed to pay 
any real attention to warnings and protests from 


anybody. 


Now the end of the joy ride has arrived, and the 
most skillful sort of driving is going to be none 
too adequate to prevent the finale from producing « 


- on every band, 


deginning to stagger taxpayers even while times 
were good. Now it is beyond their power to lift. 

In many of the sma¥er or jess wealthy municti 
palities, property owners simply cannot pay their 
swollen assessments. This meana that interest on 
bonded debt cannot be met. So there are municipal 
obligations in some parts of the country, particularly 
fm the south and southwest, which are selling from 
60 to 65 cents on « dollar. Doubtless, in most 
instances, these securities will “come back,” but 
they are going to do so only as & result of a long 
period of rigid public economy, and after much pain 
and travail on the part of the taxpaying public, 





which in the end includes everybody. 


It won't do any good any more to merely talk 
about retrenchment and economy either. 
for reform won't belp. Reform must be instituted— 


at once. 


This applies to Bam as weil as to other places 
This city is still in a position where readjustment 
ces can be accomplished less pain- 
fully than the feat can be put over in many towns. 
But, even so, the task will be no simple, easy one. 

Expenses must be cut and cut drastically. 
Gollar is spent, value for it must be received. Luxa- 
ries and non-essentials must be cut out, and perhaps 
even some of the things we have become accustomed 
to consider necessities. The public peace, health 
and safety must be preserved, but in a businesslike, 
The municipality cannot continue its 
Tt must 





of its public & 


frugal way. 


orgy of luxury, extravagance and waste. 
pull in its horns and commence living a simple life. 

Taxpayers simply haven't the money with which 
to meet demands of the sort the city government 
bas been making for the last fifteen or twenty years. 
At this moment there are owners and lessees of 
large and valuable downtown properties who are 
one and two years behind in their taxes, and do 
not know where to get the money with which to pay 
them. This is not their fault. The burd 
their shoulders by reckless government is too great 





to carry except in abnormally prosperous times. 


And if large and presumably wealthy property 
holders cannot meet their public obligations, how 
is it to be expected that small property and home 
owners will do so? They can't. They don't. They 


won't. They must have relief. 


The beginning of relief must be a sharp decrease 
fn the demands made by the 
agencies. We must have extensive financial read- 
justments with cuttings of estimates until even the 


bones have slashes in them. 


The municipal budget for next year is already 
under consideration in the city hall. 
up to the mayor and the council to commence the 
it through ruthlessly. 
Economy is the biggest public need in Buggmm today 
except police and health protection. 
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be possible to pay from $12,000 to $15,000 for a 
superintendent, provide two first-class assistants 
and still save thousands of dollars. 


The Situation in Rockford 


This principle of concentration was utilized in 
the city of Rockford, IIl., in the field of elementary 
school principalships. Five years ago it was the 
policy of the board of education to have a princi- 
pal in each elementary school devoting his entire 
time to supervision and administration. The num- 
ber of teachers under each principal varied from 
9 to 23 with a median number of 16. Because of 
limited revenue the board of education adopted a 
policy of concentration whereby two or more 
buildings were assigned to one elementary school 
principal as vacancies occurred. Furthermore, 
principals of buildings with fewer than 400 pupils 
were asked to teach half time. When an elemen- 
tary school. principal was assigned two or more 
buildings, in each building there was provided an 
assistant principal who taught a full load and in 
addition assumed some of the building clerical 
duties formerly performed by the principal. For 
this service the elementary assistant principal re- 
ceived $15 per teacher per building per year, in 
addition to her regular salary. 


The Old Versus the New Scheme 


In the past five years due to resignations and 
promotions and the opening of a new building, 
seven principalships have been absorbed in this 
manner. A summary of the changes is presented 
here and shows the number of teachers per princi- 
pal as called for under the old scheme and under the 
new scheme. 


Old Scheme New Scheme 
Minimum number ........... 6.5 
Maximum number ........... 20.00 24 
Median number 19.5 


The Rockford report states that there is every 
reason to believe an elementary principal cannot 
use all of his time to an advantage in supervising 
an elementary school of 9 teachers. Elementary 
school principals in some cities have 50 or 60 
teachers under their supervision. It seemed en- 
tirely within reason, therefore, to expect an ele- 
mentary school principal to supervise at least 25 
or 30 teachers when clerical assistance was sup- 
plied in each building by the assistant principal. 
The cost of the principal’s administration and 
supervision in the elementary schools under the 
old scheme applied to the present situation would 
amount to $55,000, while under the readjusted 
scheme the cost is but $39,287.50, or a saving of 
$15,712.50 each year. This is a reduction of 28.56 
per cent. 
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The comparison of costs for principalship serv- 
ice is shown in the accompanying figures. 

It is to be noticed that there is a far narrower 
range of costs under the new scheme than under 
the old. The new plan has several advantages as 
follows: It equalizes the load of principalships ; 
it is in keeping with modern school organization ; 
it is more economical; it equalizes the duties of 


PER TEACHER 


Old Scheme New Scheme 
DD vows cece aad $423.07 $193.13 
I is or. bw ie rae 137.50 126.66 
ea aoe Fr 268.45 153.95 
PER PUPIL 
er ae 11.45 5.43 
Nt 3.57 3.12 
DE oo oe wand ee 6.26 4.48 


administration and supervision; it relieves the 
principal of many clerical duties ; it gives the prin- 
cipal more time for the supervision of instruction 
in the classroom; it emphasizes the principalship 
as a supervisor of instruction rather than a clerk 
to make reports, issue supplies and answer the 
telephone. 

This principle of concentration can be utilized 
with reference to mimeographing within a sys- 
tem. In Hamtramck, Mich., one girl was appointed 
to care for all of this work. She was given two 
mimeographing machines, operated by electricity, 
and she was also provided with two gelatin bed 
reproducing machines. All stencils or master cop- 
ies were sent to her ready for running. A better 
product was supplied at less cost and with greater 
speed. Other girls were left free for other types 
of work. 

Another example of this principle of concentra- 
tion is the substitution of a corps of creative spe- 
cialists for the old-fashioned roaming supervisors. 
The principal of each school is to be held strictly 
responsible and accountable for the supervision of 
instruction within his building. If we take six 
major fields of activity for these creative special- 
ists we shall have in the school system one for each 
of the following fields: health, languages, exact 
science, social science, vocational and fine arts. 
Creative research would be concentrated in the 
hands of these six working in conjunction with 
the psychological clinic and with such other agents 
as might be needed from time to time. These six 
creative specialists would constitute a helping 
squad ready on call to analyze a given situation 
and to offer suggestions for improvement. In 
Hamtramck, Mich., it was found that this system 
produced results far superior to those of the sys- 
tem previously used. 

If a principal is charged. with the supervision 
of instruction within a building, it is possible to 
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she’s so keen on sehool?’’ 


OST teachers have listened to these 

exclamations of surprise. The older 
generation finds much that is new and un- 
expected in modern educational methods— 
a new sympathy in the teacher’s attitude 
and a new cheerfulness in the classroom. 


Attractive Sealex Floors are playing an 
important contributory role in “cheering 
up” the school. For the lower grades, we 
create floors (and ‘‘finger-proof” wainscot- 
ing also) in cut-to-order patterns that may 
feature picture book designs, alphabets, geo- 
metric figures or game markers. For corri- 
dors and classrooms used by more ad- 
vanced grades we recommend Sealex 
Veltone, Jaspé, or Battleship Linoleum. 


These Sealex materials contribute more 
than color and brightness to the classroom. 


Teachers have found that their noise-absorb- 
ing quality helps to maintain concentration. 
There are no splinters—no yawning cracks 
to harbor dust and germs. Unlike other 
floors, Sealex floorings do not require con- 
stant painting and refinishing to prevent 
them from becoming an actual source of dust. 


When Sealex materials are installed by 
Authorized Contractors of Bonded Floors, 
we back them with a Guaranty Bond. Our 
School Floors Department will gladly give 
you full information. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Kearny, N. J. 


Se ae oe > 
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utilize this principle of concentration and to elimi- 
nate department heads. A principal receives a 
higher salary than teachers because he is especially 
capable of supervising instruction. Of course, if 
he is to devote his time to this valuable work he 
must be relieved of administrative details; hence, 
an assistant principal together with a corps of 
capable clerical assistants will be provided. Such 
a procedure would eliminate heads of departments 
as supervisors of instruction. These former heads 
of departments could be given a full teaching load, 
in fact possibly heavier than the teaching loads of 
the other teachers, because of their special control 
over technique. The extra pay required by the 
head of a specific department would in this way 
be saved. 

All through this discussion it must be remem- 
bered that if we eliminate personnel now or change 
their status or reduce purchases, there are those 
who are going to register objections. This is espe- 
cially true of those most affected. Therefore, we 
are constantly urging that most careful considera- 
tion be given to what is right, fair and just in 
view of extraordinary financial circumstances. 
Whenever possible, the change should be made at 
times of personnel turnover. A glance at any 
newspaper, however, will convince even the most 
casual reader that something must be done to re- 
duce expenses. Within two weeks’ time I collected 
the clippings shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The editorial at the extreme right sets forth 
the real difficulty. It is now time to pay the fiddler 
in many communities. Unwise management has 
failed to foresee this need. The school executive 
must study his field more carefully. 


The Financial Problem 


Now let us look at other phases of the personnel 
problem to see where we can continue to save 
money. 

In the matter of school election probably little 
can be done because such affairs are regulated by 
law. Usually election inspectors receive a rather 
high wage for the work performed and there is a 
possibility of a readjustment in this field. 

As far as legal service for a school system is con- 
cerned, if the executive is well grounded in educa- 
tional and financial procedure he will be able to 
advise the board capably. Of course from time to 
time it will be essential that a disinterested legal 
opinion relative to bond issues or other phases of 
the system be obtained. In the long run, however, 
the executive, by using due caution, can save the 
community much grief and legal expense. 

The topic of salaries for members of the board 
of education is a little more difficult to discuss. It 
goes back to the theory of what is expected of the 
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board. Inasmuch as education is a highly techni- 
cal process and in the last analysis must be dele- 
gated to a competent executive and assistants, it 
would seem that ordinarily the board of education 
will be composed of laymen. As such they repre- 
sent the people in adopting a policy for public edu- 
cation in the community and finally appraising the 
product achieved in terms of this policy. Ordi- 
narily boards of education meet monthly or semi- 
monthly. Usually sessions are a couple of hours 
in length. We believe that “patriotism without 
profit” is as much needed to-day as it was in the 
time of George Washington, and that frequently 
certain tasks fall as delightful obligations upon the 
part of the citizenry of the democracy. No pay, 
therefore, need be granted for many public serv- 
ices. In other words, serving one’s country as a 
member of a board of education for a period of 
forty-eight or fifty hours a year is a partial fulfill- 
ment of one’s duty as a citizen and a partial repay- 
ment for some of the protection and privileges 
enjoyed. 


To Pay or Not to Pay the School Board 


Here then is a concrete method of saving money. 
Reduce the salaries of the members of the board 
of education or, better still, eliminate them en- 
tirely. Any board of education that is vitally in- 
terested in saving money for its constitutency 
should first consider such a step. Inasmuch as 
there are no committees of a board in a modern 
functionally organized system of public education, 
the member has no other duties than to sit as a 
legislator and appraiser of educational matters. 
Probably he should be reimbursed for any out-of- 
pocket expenses, but beyond that, why pay him? 
Thus in a system where there are seven board 
members, each receiving a salary of from $500 to 
$1,200 a year for fifty hours’ work, an immediate 
saving of from $3,500 to $8,400 can be effected. 

The matter of salary schedules for teachers is 
of great importance. Of course if these schedules 
become a part of the minutes and policy of the 
board they should be maintained. The numerous 
clippings shown on pages 76 and 77 seem to in- 
dicate a tendency to repudiate many of them. This 
tends to break down the morale of the teaching 
force as well as to disrupt the smooth working of 
the system. Some school systems utilize an auto- 
matic increase as a basis of payment. Merit ap- 
parently is not considered. Such schedules are 
expensive when compared to the preparation- 
development-merit type. 

In large metropolitan areas, steps may be taken 
whereby an individual may apply automatically 
for a position in each system in the area when she 
has applied in one system. A great saving in the 
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a Menace and a Nuisance— 
Stamp [It Out! 


Garbage and rubbish storage has no place 
in a modern School. Germ-breeding food 
waste, stored in garbage cans and waiting 
for the call of the garbage truck, is a posi- 
tive menace to the health of your students. 


Modern hospitals do not allow it. Modern 
hotels have cast it out. Modern schools, too, 
are finding it an unnecessary 
menace—an avoidable nuis- 
ance! 


And Rubbish is a danger- 
ous fire-risk! 


Insurance underwriters 
state that a majority of all fires 
either start in rubbish piles— 











A FEW TYPICAL INSTALLATIONS— 


Archdiocesan Seminary....... Area, Ill. 
N. J. College for Women. New Brunswick 
Morgan Park Mil. Academy... .Chicago 
Westminster College 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


Rae Altoona, Pa. 


eet ee ee eee er eeeee 


Roosevelt H. S...... 
White Plains H. S...White Plains, N. Y. 





or would be harmless if they did not find com- 
bustible refuse conveniently stored for them 
to feed upon before they are discovered. 


It is unnecessary to put up with these twin 
nuisances . . . for it costs more to store up 
refuse and haul it away than to destroy it 
—instantly, completely—by modern incinera- 

tion on the premises. 


For safety and savings— 
eliminate garbage and rub- 
bish storage from your 
school! 


Send for complete details— 
or consult your experienced 
local representative. 





HEAVY-DUTY ® INCINERATION ’ 
ORSE BOULGER 


DESTRUCTORS 


MORSE BOULGER DESTRUCTOR CO., INc. 
207H EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET NEW YORK 


Competent local representatives everywhere 
for your convenience 


AFFILIATED WITH KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE—ORIGINATORS 
AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FLUE-FED INCINERATORS 
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time of the applicant would thereby ensue, as well 
as a saving in printed forms and in the time of 
school executives themselves. A system such as 
this is in embryonic form in the Detroit metro- 
politan area. 

One of the most significant advances in educa- 
tional administration is cooperative research. 
Control groups have always been necessary. In 
cooperative research they are provided at the out- 
set. A director of research can well supervise such 
work in more than one system. Much money can 
therefore be saved. In an area surrounding a large 
city there may be ten or a dozen communities that 
could well profit by participating in such an 
arrangement. Each community would pay a por- 
tion of the director’s salary—and in return receive 
as much expert service as ordinarily is provided 
only in large cities. 

In many secondary schools and in some junior 
high schools it has been found possible to operate 
with fewer clerks in the administrative office by 
utilizing the services of the advanced pupils in the 
office practice classes of the commercial depart- 
ment. The chief clerk paid by the board of edu- 
cation to be an assistant in the principal’s office 
directs the practical work of such pupils two or 
three days a week. The pupils profit by a practical 
training. The school profits both from the stand- 
point of saving money and from the automatic 
results in the field of public relations by teaching 
these pupils the details of school management. 

Supplying mechanical devices to operating em- 
ployees or, for that matter, to all personnel that 
might profit by them, is simply good business. A 
clerk charged with the work of multicopying can 
perform more and better work with the aid of a 
machine. Two electrically operated mimeographs 
may be of material assistance and can usually be 
purchased second-hand as rebuilt machines. New 
devices for cleaning erasers are far superior to 
the old-fashioned method of beating out the dust 
and incidentally they are more sanitary. Vacuum 
cleaning systems have proved themselves more 
sanitary and permit the custodian to do more 
cleaning per hour. His energy is also conserved. 
Each executive must give this matter of supple- 
mental machines for personnel much study. There 
is room for great savings in this field. 


Modernizing the Technique 


The elimination of carelessness so that mainte- 
nance personnel can be reduced is a task that re- 
quires constant attention. If we can have fewer 
windows broken we shall be able to save money. 
The inference is clear. 

Changing techniques for handling auxiliary 
agencies are matters to which much study can be 
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given. In one system of 12,000 pupils there were 
three expert librarians. One of them resigned and 
the other two carried on the work with equal if 
not better efficiency for the rest of the year and 
for also an entire second year as well—but they 
changed their technique. They employed pupils to 
do certain minor tasks. The new method saved 
the system money—and the pupils earned money. 

In public school lunch management, likewise, 
study must be given to a reduction of costs. The 
records of one school system show that 125,054 
meals were served in one year at an average cost 
of 18 cents a meal. In addition, 1,685 persons were 
served at banquets and dinners. Nineteen full- 
time adults were employed at an average wage of 
$16 a week. There were ten part-time employees 
at an average wage of $6.87 a week. There were 
also 108 pupil employees who received a hot lunch 
for their services—besides much practical train- 
ing. The net result was that all of the pupils bene- 
fited because of the reduction in the costs of opera- 
tion. 





$50,000 to Be Distributed to Ohio’s 
Needy School Children 


A sum of $50,000 has been released by the Ohio 
General Assembly and Gov. George White to give 
relief to needy school children. This sum was 
apart from the regular state equalization fund. 
Dr. J. L. Clifton, director of education, has placed 
E. O. Braught, division of child accounting, state 
department of education, in charge of the fund. 

In a letter to county superintendents from the 
state department of education, plans were outlined 
for distribution of this relief money. Among some 
of the instructions are: 

Blanks are to be filled out by the teacher or the 
attendance officer who has made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the case. 

The price of shoes is limited to $2.50 a pair. 

Food, clothing or books must not be listed un- 
less the need is acute and cannot be cared for by 
other agencies. 

Merchants should be required to do what they 
can to reduce prices of articles, and to take no 
profit beyond the cost of doing business. 

All obligations will be paid for by the local dis- 
trict after the applications and invoices have been 
approved by the director of education. 

The cost of the articles must be kept to the 
barest minimum. 

Approval of the director of education must be 
obtained before the purchases are made. 

All forms should be turned in to the county 
superintendent. 
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(Left) 

FLORAL PARK-BELLEROSE SCHOOL, 
Floral Park, Long Island, New York. 
Architect: 

EpwarD HAHN, Hempstead, 
Long Island. 


Contractor : 


JAMES McCULLAGH Co., 
Hicksville, Long Island. 


(Right) 


SEWANHAKA CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
Floral Park, Long Island, New York. 


ea 
Architect and Engineer: bey , 
KNAPPE & Morris, New York. : 


Contractor: 
JOHNSTON HEATING Co., New York. 
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Install PeerVents in the old school building 
as well as in the new 


URING the summer vacation when you are repairing and 
remodeling your school buildings, why not have PeerVent 
Heating and Ventilating Units installed in all the classrooms? 
This installation is easily made. Existing piping can be used for the 
new units. For the air intake, small openings are provided through 
the wall directly back of the unit, or if necessary, the air inlets are 
brought in just above the window sill. 





Every installation has individual en- built 20 years ago, was then based on 
gineering attention, based on PeerVent’s 22 years of experience. 

The PeerVent System gives perfect 
results in connection with any high 


many years of experience in the heating 











7 and ventilation field. Take advantage of 
ue g ; 
Sarre oS this excellent service and benefit from PYeSSUt® Vapor, vacuum, gravity OF 
im 4c, Pe a ae ¢ A modulation steam heating systems. 
pe Na ANY evs Sy ye ee PeerVent Engineers will gladly fur- 








you know, PeerVent was the pioneer in nish estimates and submit preliminary 
Unit Ventilation. The first PeerVent, plans. Write for the Peerless Catalog. 


CER EN PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., Ine. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
TA ASR aa Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


MO Resident Engineers in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 
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Schoolhouse Planmng: 
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How to Determine the Building's 
Instructional Efhciency 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, School of Education, 
University of Michigan 


determine the retention or rejection of an 
existing building in the ultimate school plant 
is instructional efficiency. 

It is impossible to-day to determine the exact 
direct contribution a physical plant may make to 
the efficiency of instruction. Certain assumptions 
must be made which have not actually been 
proved through experimentation and research. In 
determining instructional efficiency at the present 
time the problem must be considered in terms of 
the mechanical fitness of the building to facilitate 
the instructional program. The approach should 
always be in terms of adopted educational policies 
upon the basis of the curricular needs and certain 
well recognized, if not objectively established, 
assumptions. These may be grouped as health, 
curricular fit and mechanical factors. 

The first element under appraisal for health 
factors is safety. A building may be mechanically 
sound, cheap in upkeep and reasonable in opera- 
tion cost, yet the entire structure may possess 
elements that make it a dangerous place in which 
to keep children. Safety is inherent in the type 
of construction materials and in the character of 
the basic design. They must be considered in 
combination. For example, a one-story frame or 
brick and wood-joist construction where every 
room opens to the outside and only a fraction of 
a minute is required to empty the school in case of 
need, might be considered a safe unit. On the 
other hand, the same construction in a two or 
three-story building would present an exceedingly 
dangerous hazard to life and limb. 


ik second factor in the group of seven that 


If There Is a Fire, What Happens? 


Since the immediate danger in every building 
comes from panic rather than from fire, the type 
of plan and the.story height enter into considera- 
tion in every judgment. A multiple storied build- 
ing may be of fireproof construction but it may not 
have clear corridors, panic: coves or any means of 
taking the children quickly to the outside. 


In appraising an existing building with respect 
to safety eight criteria may be employed. The 
first of these is the time required to empty a 
building in an emergency without creating fear 
or panic among the children. In general, it should 
be possible to clear a school within three minutes. 
It should not under any conditions take more than 
five. I consider three minutes the optimum time. 
Whether or not a building can be cleared quickly 
is determined to a great extent by the basic plan, 
but it is also dependent upon careful administra- 
tion and upon regular fire or emergency drills. 
Unless the children have been carefully trained in 
the habit of getting out quietly and quickly the 
best planned physical plan may not meet the 
situation. 


Hazard Increases With Height 


In a study of the time required for emptying 
a building, the second, third and fourth criteria— 
height, corridors and exits—must be considered. 
Hazard increases directly with height. Every stair- 
way must be considered as a distinct hazard. The 
ideally safe building would be the one-story type. 
For many reasons, such a building cannot be eco- 
nomically designed in the northern sections and in 
urban districts where the site cost is high. The 
next best type would be the two-story building 
and this represents a distinct value both in safety 
and in ease of instructional administration. Many 
districts consider the three-story building more 
economical to design, and this type is still pre- 
dominant in the secondary field. Elementary build- 
ings of two stories are gaining a strong following 
and there is now even a strong tendency towards 
the two-story secondary school. Every story be- 
yond three increases the hazard greatly. In rating 
buildings for height, I generally give the one-story 
a value of five, the two-story a value of four, the 
three-story, three, and the next two story heights, 
two and one. Buildings higher than five stories 
are rated at zero. 

Corridors must next be studied. They must be 
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GOOD FOOD 
FROM SHINING WHITE DEPTHS 





The dipping-up of good food from the white depths 
of Vollrath utensils is a pleasure to both the waiting 
school-child and the server. Vollrath Ware is lustrous 

. snow-white . . . clean looking. It makes foods 
look doubly attractive. Then afterwards, mere soap and 
water renew its brightness absolutely. Scouring and pol- 


ishing a Vollrath dish are never necessary. 


School lunch-rooms need these meat platters and bake 
pans that are seamless, brilliant, glass-hard. They need 
these soup tureens and gravy boats, these vegetable 
insets for steam tables, that are rounded and smooth 
inside and out . . . that will not absorb acids, stains or 
odors. They need these ring-kettles that are resistant 


to blows. 


The surface of Vollrath Ware is three coats of finest 
enamel fused at 1800° F. to a heavy gauge steel base. 
The resulting thickness keeps foods hot a surprising 
length of time; helps cooking; and of course makes the 
entire utensil extremely durable. Handles, spouts and 


The Vollrath name in this form on the 
label assures you of genuine Vollrath Ware. 





other attachments are gas-welded on, and cannot tear 
apart. There are no rivets. Each utensil is superbly 


sanitary. 


The lunch-rooms of schools, hotels, business houses 
have complete Vollrath equipments. Countless domes- 
tic science kitchens rely on no other ware. Write for 
folders and prices. The Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin, established 1874. 


VOLLRATH 


<x QURABILITYy Pup)» 


VOLLRATH 


» O°: 
/s © 
Ae) Ba Ratt > 


OYGAN WIS 
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wide enough to carry the traffic from rooms on 
both sides so that the building may be quickly 
emptied without traffic jams. Elementary school 
corridors should be approximately 12 feet in the 
clear and secondary school corridors 14 feet in 
the clear. The plan should be so designed that 
corridors end in exits. Any child, stepping from 
a room, must be able to see an exit in at least one 
direction. Doors leading from classrooms may be 
recessed in the breather wall so that when they 
are open the corridor is clear. If the doors are 
hung on the outside wall it is necessary to increase 
the width of the corridor to provide for the space 
the door consumes in swinging out. 

Exits may be provided in sufficient number so 
that each first floor corridor ends in a door to the 
outside. This excludes service and operating cor- 
ridors, used exclusively by the professional per- 
sonnel. If large capacity units are centered it is 
desirable to provide adequate exits closely related 
to these traffic requirements. Second and third- 
floor corridors should end in a stairway. It is not 
of major importance whether these stairs are 
placed directly at the end of each hall or at right 
angles to it and carefully inclosed with fireproofed 
material. 

The next criterion is the presence of panic coves. 
Entries having square corners or end pockets may 
easily produce disaster by causing children to 
crowd against the walls just before they reach the 
outside doors. This situation may be treated either 
by hanging the outside doors so close to the end 
wall that no pocket exists or by providing angled 
or curved corners to prevent any jamming against 
the wall. 

Stairways may be considered next. As stated 
earlier, they should terminate every corridor end, 
either directly or at right angles. The better prac- 
tice to-day insists upon fireproofed inclosures, 
which will ensure a protected exit to children 
above the first floor. Stair treads must be wide 
and risers not too high. The use of nonslip treads 
is indicated. Stairs may be so planned that each 
child is provided with a handrail to prevent his 
falling because of pressure or pushing from 
behind. 


Fireproofing the Building 


The degree to which a building can be fire- 
proofed must be studied. Every school building 
above one story in height is more satisfactory if it 
is designed for the elimination of fire hazards. 
Even our so-called fireproof buildings are not 
completely fireproof because they have wood or 
composition floors, wood trim and storage cabinets 
and, generally, wooden furniture. Papers and 


books cannot be eliminated, and they add to the 
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potential fire hazard. Fireproof construction, plus 
corridor standpipes and chemical extinguishers 
will reduce this hazard to a minimum. In the 
modern structure panic is the chief factor to be 
guarded against, and this will depend upon the 
skill with which the physical plan has been evolved 
and the method of administration. 


Heating and Ventilating With Regard to Health 


The location of the heating plant should be con- 
sidered. High pressure plants should never be 
in the building itself but in a detached unit. Loca- 
tion of low pressure plants is not of such great 
importance and the general practice, for reasons 
of economy, tends toward placing them within the 
building. While they do not present anything like 
the risk of high pressure plants, it is still desirable 
to place them outside the main structure. 

Heating and ventilating must be considered in 
school plant appraisal in terms of the health fac- 
tors underlying plant efficiency. The actual ex- 
perimental evidence with respect to the desirable 
standards in heating and ventilating and the 
effect of various methods under classroom condi- 
tions is slight. Most of our present day standards 
in this field are based upon assumptions derived 
from incomplete and unsatisfactory experiments 
with respect to technique and control of all the 
variables involved. There is no final answer to 
the question at present. Existing standards for 
appraisal are largely those that have been written 
into state and local building codes and are there- 
fore legal standards that must be met, regardless 
of their ultimate validity. 

The method of appraisal consists largely in a 
determination of code requirements and in the ap- 
plication of these standards to existing conditions. 
Few of the older plants meet the legal require- 
ments. Appraisal of these with respect to heating 
and ventilating is bound to be low. Apart from the 
legal factors it is difficult to say just how much 
weight to attach to these findings. 

The last health factors are sanitation and 
plumbing. Again, many of these standards with 
respect to both quality and number are determined 
by legal enactment and are therefore quite rigid. 
Their location and convenience in administration 
should be determined by instructional and admin- 
istrative policies. 

After all of these criteria have been carefully 
studied the existing plant may be rated as good, 
fair or poor. This rating, when combined with 
other factors, will determine the final appraisal of 
a given structure. 

The second group of factors to be considered 
in judging instructional efficiency has to do with 
curricular fit. The method of procedure consists 
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Making Bars That Hold 


O fall the fixtures and fittings that go into 
a building, none is so susceptible to trouble 


as the plumbing. 


It is often used by countless, careless, un- 
thinking and even unclean people. Yet 
the fixtures must function perfectly through 
many years to come, if they are to repel 
the grim, ghostly shadows that haunt all 
such places as public toilet rooms. 


The cost of attaining and maintaining 
such sanitation is far easier and far cheaper 
than many imagine. 

Firstly: repair and replacement costs are 
closely allied with unsanitation. Secondly: 
all three are natural results of fixtures not 


designed and constructed to meet the 


jobs assigned them. 


The answer is to find the plumbing fixtures 
that are built expressly for your particular 
jobs. 


There is such a line, developed by the 
Clow Soldier of Sanitation to be the most 
complete in the world. It embraces every 
conceivable type of fixture, not only for 
dwellings but for schools, hospitals, in- 
dustrial plants, public buildings and in- 
stitutions. 


It ranges from simple drain cocks to 
complicated hydro-therapeutic equipment 
for modern hospitals. 





C H 


FOR 


PREFERRED 
Consult 


your 


Cc AG @G 


EXACTING 


PLUMBING 


architect 


SINCE 1878 


If you would put the grim ghosts behind 
bars for all time, call in the Clow Soldier 
of Sanitation. That line is at his back— 
and at his finger tips is the 52 years of 
accrued experience in handling the most 
acute sanitation problems. 


Call him in— 














The Clow Soldier of Sanitation is no mythical 
personage. He is represented by the Clow Engineers 
who design new and better plumbing, and by the 
Clow man to whom you talk. This is Roscoe Flinder, 
Manager, Chicago City Sales Department. 
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of developing the curricular needs in tabular form 
in terms of type of rooms, number of rooms, capac- 
ities required and location for ease in adminis- 
tration. 

These tables may be developed by course of 
study divisions, such as health, languages, exact 
sciences, social studies, fine arts and vocational 
and administration facilities. 


Suiting the Building to the Curriculum 


The average size of the classes, the number of 
classes, the weekly capacity required and the total 
number of rooms may be tabulated under each of 
these divisions. In like manner, the existing ac- 
commodations in each building may be tabulated 
and checked against the outline of needs. The 
relative efficiency of the existing plant to meet 
these needs may be so determined. If the curric- 
ular fit is good, the existing plant may be so 
graded. If the fit is only fair or poor, it is neces- 
sary to study the third group of factors to deter- 
mine whether this low curricular fit rating may 
be considered as final or whether it may be subject 
to change. 

The third group of factors includes the mechan- 
ical factors of flexibility and expansibility. The 
curricular fit has established what the actual re- 
quirements will be. Judgment of flexibility and 
expansibility will finally determine whether these 
may be satisfactorily met. Two elements in the 
educational process are subject to almost constant 
change. They are the number requirements and 
the type of space requirements. Our populations 
are not constant. Practically every urban com- 
munity to-day retains some of its frontier char- 
acteristics. Compared with most European and 
British cities, which are thoroughly well estab- 
lished and apparently permanent in character, our 
cities are constantly in flux. No one knows at any 
given time exactly what the future demands upon 
any plant will be. While this may be determined 
within general limits, any specific situation must 
be considered as not subject to exact prognostica- 
tion. 

The means by which this variable may be pro- 
vided for to a great extent is through the factor 
of expansibility. It is therefore vital before mak- 
ing final appraisal of any section of the existing 
plant to study the plan to determine what its ele- 
ments of flexibility are. Generally speaking, the 
closed type plan is relatively inexpansible. Beyond 
a given point (the complete square or rectangle) 
future addition can be made only at excessive 
cost. Open plans, of the T, I, U, E or L types, are 
relatively expansible. If correctly designed origi- 
nally, they may be added to at relatively little 
expense. In addition to the basic plan type the 
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factor of age also enters into the appraisal for 
flexibility. The consideration is whether, in terms 
of the general mechanical condition of the plant, 
it is desirable to add to it even though the plan is 
expansible. 

The factor of flexibility determines whether the 
existing plant can be made to fit existing and pro- 
jected curricular needs. Flexibility relates to the 
ease with which the internal plan may be read- 
justed and redesigned to provide adequate facili- 
ties for essential class work. In general, the older 
buildings are inflexible. Many of these were de- 
signed with cloakrooms and ventilating ducts in 
the front or back of the classroom. To change 
these classrooms would require such extensive 
alterations in heating, lighting and sometimes in 
the supporting walls that it would be much 
cheaper to build a new plant. Buildings designed 
upon the basis of unit construction, with a 
breather wall, where all lighting, heating and ven- 
tilating service is designed in specific units, are 
relatively flexible and may be changed at a mini- 
mum cost to meet new needs. Where the factor of 
flexibility is present, it is no great task to redesign 
portions of the plant to meet curricular require- 
ments and so change the initially low rating de- 
veloped in terms of curricular fit. 

Since it is now impossible to determine directly 
the actual effect a building has upon the efficiency 
of instruction, it is necessary in appraising the 
existing plant to judge a building indirectly in 
terms of instructional efficiency, satisfying as far 
as possible the mechanical requirements essential 
to the housing of the instructional program. These 
three groups of factors may be considered as 
health, curricular fit and the mechanical factors 
related to the teaching program. All three factors 
may be considered separately and then combined 
in relation to each other to secure a definite and 
composite rating of the existing plant with respect 
to instructional efficiency. 





School Not Liable for Injuries 
in Collapse of Bleachers 


In a recent opinion, Gilbert Bettman, attorney 
general for Ohio, held that neither a school district 
nor the board of education for such district is 
liable for injuries received by patrons of a football 
game caused by reason of the collapse of bleachers 
or otherwise while on the playgrounds under the 
jurisdiction of the school district. 

It is immaterial, he ruled, that the spectators 
are charged an admission fee and thereby there 
is an incidental monetary return from the game 
that is played. 





% REINFORCED: In the Sted- 
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A TIMELY LETTER 
TO THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT 


Do you think of Stedman Rubber Floors as high priced? They are not. All com- 
modity prices aredown. Crude rubber which cost 27 cents a pound in 1929 is now 
less than one-third of its former cost. This drastic reduction, which has affected 
other raw materials, means a lower price than ever before for this fine flooring. 


Consider what you get when you buy Stedman Reinforced * Rubber Floors. Sav- 
ings in replacement charges; because they wear so long;—savinégs in maintenance 
costs because they are so easy tocare for; constant freshness and beauty, silence 
and comfort. In Stedman Floors all the recognized modern advantages of rubber 
flooring are intensified by the exclusive Stedman method of Reinforcement. 


We are waiting for you to ask us to share with you our experience as pioneer mak- 
ers of reinforced rubber tiles. We are at your service for advice and assistance in 
your flooring problems, without charge. Let us send you full and complete in- 
formation, sample tiles and color charts—no obligation. May we hear from you? 


STEDMAN RUBBER FLOORING COMPANY -:~— South Braintree, Mass. 
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Stedman Reinforeed* Rubber Tile 


A Study in Lowell House, 
Harvard College, Cambridége, 
Mass. Coolidge, Shepley, Bul- 
finch and Abbott, Architects. 
Floor laid in rectangles of O. S. 
Red with Cream interliners. 










man Process minute cotton fil- 
aments, uniting with the rubber 
under high pressure and heat, 
are responsible for its unusual 
resistance to wear and disten- 
tion, its lasting resilience and 
smooth impervious surface — 
characterized by color veinings 
of great fineness and beauty. 











Your Everyday Problems’: 
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Protecting Public School Funds 
at All Times 


By JOHN GUY FOWLKES, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


lic school funds do not get the protection 
afforded the money invested in a commercial 
organization. 

In times of prosperity, failure to guard school 
funds is usually passed unnoticed by the admin- 
istrator, board member and taxpayer alike. In 
times of depression, however, the hazards sur- 
rounding school monies are decidedly more serious 
than during normal or boom periods and conse- 
quently general agitation over the safeguarding of 
all money is raised in many communities. As a 
matter of fact there is no reason why school funds 
should not be carefully protected at all times. 

The following news item presents in a striking 
fashion the danger attending school money at 
present. 

“The boys and girls of the schools of 
— stand to lose nearly $3,000 
through the failure of the bank in which 
the school savings were deposited, ac- 
cording to information received from 
that city. The total deposits on the day 
the bank closed were approximately $6,- 
000, part of which will be saved through 
the reorganization plan. The 
school savings plan was sponsored by 

Company, which organization, 
however, does not offer protection by 
insurance or bond to its depositors.” 

Similar news items are available concerning the 
loss of not only the savings accounts of school 
children, but the loss of the entire school district’s 
funds. Surely, when school boards, superintend- 
ents and principals accept the keeping of both pub- 
lic and private funds, they should take the utmost 
care in protecting such funds. Smaller communi- 
ties particularly should make sure of the financial 
position of their public schools. The following dis- 
cussion shows how a small community in Wiscon- 
sin has recognized the problem and attempted to 
meet it. While the solution may not be a perfect 


1OR many years it has been apparent that pub- 


*Discussions in this department deal with problems that frequentlv 
confront principals and superintendents. Inquiries on problems of this 
nature should be addressed to Doctor Fowlkes. 


one, it is certainly a step in the right direction. 

For the past decade the school district of a mid- 
western community has been doing business with 
the same bank. A bank directors’ bond was fur- 
nished by the bank as security for the school’s de- 
posits, and no interest was paid by the bank on 
the district’s deposits. Banking relations between 
the bank and the school board were both pleasant 
and successful. But uncertainty over the general 
financial situation during the present period of un- 
employment and depression inevitably raised 
doubt in the minds of the board members and the 
superintendent concerning the stability of the 
bank. The community has seen many small banks 
near by meet depression with frozen assets and 
close their doors to the business world. To the in- 
dividual, the loss of deposits or savings is truly 
serious, but it can hardly be compared with a sim- 
ilar situation with respect to school funds where 
the board is entrusted with public money. 


A Difficult Situation 


The problem was twofold. In the first place the 
school reserve has increased over a period of years 
until on July 1, 1931, it will have reached approxi- 
mately $20,000, and it was found that the average 
monthly school account on deposit was nearly 
$16,000. In the second place, the school savings 
deposits of nearly $1,000 a year were being 
handled by the same bank. The bank accepted this 
thrift savings account for the school largely be- 
cause of its long business standing with the school 
district. The savings account involved a great deal 
of clerical work with little if any financial gain 
to the bank. The situation was further complicated 
by the fact that on investigation the bond with the 
directors of the bank was found to have names of 
men who now have no connection with the bank. 
Furthermore, the bond did not cover the children’s 
savings. This last item undoubtedly was the main 
reason for pushing the matter of security, due to 
the fact that a bank failure and loss of deposits 
by the children might produce an unfortunate atti- 
tude in these children toward future saving. 
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RENEW 
STAINED OR DISCOLORED 


MARBLE 


Have you a marble surface so stained or discolored that 


you despair of ever renewing its beauty? 
Write for free booklet 


“School and College In such cases, Wyandotte Detergent as a poultice will 
Cleaning” completely restore the original beauty of the marble. 


Simple, economical, and easy to apply, the poultice draws 
out stains and discolorations. It cleans evenly without harm- 
ing the polish. 


And once marble has been cleaned in this manner, it is 
very easy to keep clean with Wyandotte Detergent. Wyan- 
dotte cleans quickly and easily, yet cannot scratch or dis- 
color. It contains nothing that can attack marble or the 
cement in which it is set. 







Marble cleaned with Wyandotte Detergent has no grease 
film to attract dust. Consequently it stays clean longer. 
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The first proposal of the school board was to 
ask the bank for a new directors’ bond to cover 
both the district deposits and the children’s sav- 
ings. On deliberation it was concluded that a bond 
of this nature meant little, inasmuch as the direc- 
tors’ circumstances would be inflated if the bank 
closed its doors, and it would be necessary for the 
school district to take its place beside other de- 
positors. Next, a bond through a bonding company 
was considered. Application was made through a 
local bonding agency for a bond covering the 
school deposits and the savings deposits, the board 
paying for the bond, but this was found to be ex- 
pensive. The bank was then asked to furnish a 
bond of its own making covering all school funds. 
After much delay, the bank informed the board 
that such a bond could not be given, and after in- 
vestigation this was found to be true because of 
credit relationships of the bank at the time. 


How the New Banking Plan Functioned 


It was then proposed by the board that other 
banks take the school funds, giving bonds for them, 
but no bank was anxious to take over the savings 
system because of the clerical burden, and the 
bank with which the board was doing business 
refused to keep the savings account unless it was 
permitted to keep the entire school deposits. With- 
drawal of all school money from the bank and 
investing it in municipal or liberty bonds and keep- 
ing only a small depository account for checking 
for monthly bills was then considered. Under this 
plan the children’s savings would be invested and 
the details of banking would be handled at the 
central office of the school. This procedure would 
lead to many complications in withdrawing sav- 
ings and would involve much clerical service. It 
was practically agreed to change banks for the 
school district money and to handle the savings 
system through the school office. This, however, 
led to a final proposal by the old bank which settled 
the matter satisfactorily, at least temporarily. The 
bank no doubt feared the withdrawal of the school 
funds since such a step might lead to public mis- 
interpretation of the financial status of the bank. 

The first proposal of the bank was the joint 
purchase by the school district and by the bank of 
liberty bonds to cover the deposits. The bonds 
were to be placed in a metropolitan bank, and re- 
leased by the school board as deposits decreased. 
This was not satisfactory, however, because joint 
ownership would give the school only 50 per cent 
security, and would not meet the state banking 
commission’s acceptance of the bank’s statement. 
The second proposal was similar in that it involved 
the purchase of liberty bonds. The plan was briefly 
as follows: (1) The bank acted as an agent for 
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the school district in buying liberty bonds in the 
name of the school district (the district being the 
sole owner) for an amount equal to the district’s 
deposit in the bank, less $2,000, the bonds to be 
deposited in a reliable metropolitan bank. (2) The 
school was to pay only par value of the bonds, the 
bank standing the gain or loss of the buying. In 
other words, the bonds were worth $100 per $100 
deposit at all times whether the market price of 
the bonds was $97 or $103, but the bank was to 
receive the interest on the bonds. (3) The liberty 
bonds could be released only by the board of edu- 
cation in favor of the bank when the school’s 
checking account decreased. The deposit and bonds 
(par value) were always to be equal. The school 
district’s deposit in the bank, including the savings 
of the children, must always equal $2,000. (4) The 
$3,000, of which $1,000 was savings, was covered 
by a bank directors’ bond. 

The arrangement was drawn up jointly through 
the bank’s and the school district’s attorneys. It 
is believed that the arrangement is quite satisfac- 
tory and has accomplished more than it was orig- 
inally planned to accomplish. The advantages 
are: (1) The plan adopted gives adequate pro- 
tection to both the board of education and the bank 
in the handling of the district’s money; (2) it has 
made it possible to continue the school savings 
system which in its early organization is not at- 
tractive to any bank because of the large amount 
of clerical work involved; (3) it has helped the old 
bank which has been faithful and helpful in the 
past decade in its business relations to keep its 
stability during a trying time until the financial 
situation is more uniform and bonding houses are 
satisfied with its credit. 





Where’ Eighth Graders Learn the 
Essentials of Good Housing 


A course in housing is being offered this year 
for a second time in the eighth grade of the Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, according to the Survey. 

Two courses are available—one for suburban 
children who take air and space for granted, to 
acquaint them with the unfamiliar conditions of 
congestion and awaken their social responsibility ; 
the other for children in the congested districts 
who take crowding and lack of sanitation similarly 
for granted, to stimulate a desire for better 
housing. 

The essentials of good housing—construction, 
repair, location, ventilation, fire escapes, plumb- 
ing, necessary space—and the forces that tend to 
create bad housing are explained, with the need 
and the method of control. 
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e Year in, year out, these feet are costing you a lot of 
money in floor maintenance. 

e If you want to cut this expense to a minimum, per- 
haps save thousands of dollars annually, and at the same 
time give lasting beauty and life to your floors, send the 
coupon below for our new Control Chart. It is abso- 
lutely free and places you under no obligation. 


e This Control Chart will serve as a complete guide 


JOHNSON’ S 


for your janitor in his regular floor maintenance 
schedule. It will give you a permanent record, with 
recommendations for the most successful and econom- 
ical treatment of each floor in your building. Thousands 
of dollars are being saved annually by the use of this 
method. Are you interested? 

e Mail this coupon for the new control chart for the 
care of floors, by S. C. Johnson & Son. 


WA X 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Dept. NS4, Racine, Wisconsin 
Without cost or obligation I should like to have your new Control Chart 


Name 





Street address in full 
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Where Do You Plan to Study 


This Summer? 


Courses for superintendents, principals and supervisors figure 
prominently in the summer session programs that are being 
offered by the leading colleges and unwersities of the country 


LARGE proportion of school executives 
A trvoacint the country spend a part of the 

long vacation in advanced study in univer- 
sities or teachers’ colleges. The opportunities for 
attractive and profitable study during the summer 
make it possible now for anyone to devote a few 
weeks every summer very pleasantly to study in 
any field in which he may be interested. Many of 
the universities and teachers’ colleges are empha- 
sizing work in education during the summer ses- 
sion. They are providing unusually inviting fea- 
tures for school executives and teachers. 

In order that its readers may be informed con- 
cerning the facilities for summer study in the lead- 
ing universities and teachers’ colleges, The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS requested the dean of the summer 
session or of the school of education in each insti- 
tution to prepare an account of the courses and 
features that would be of particular interest to 
executives. Brief outlines of the courses offered 
at the different institutions follow. 


University of California, Berkeley: In the Uni- 
versity of California summer session for 1931 edu- 
cators will find the following work from which to 
choose: basic courses in theory, psychology and 
principles, with such professors as G. S. Browne, 
University of Melbourne; Fletcher H. Swift, Uni- 
versity of California; Guy T. Buswell, University 
of Chicago; G. M. Ruch, University of California ; 
Louis L. Thurston, University of Chicago; Bessie 
Gambrill, Yale University ; Francis D. Curtis, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


A three weeks’ conference is to be held for 
school superintendents from July 6 to 17 inclusive. 
This work will carry no university credit but a 
certificate recording the completion of the work 
will be issued upon request. 

There are to be graduate courses in psychology, 
elementary curriculum, administration, school 
finance, school surveys, vocational education, sec- 
ondary education and special problems in teaching 
science. 


For the Play School Dr. Daisy Hetherington has 
chosen an expert group to work with her in this 
field. 

The work in adult education has been arranged 
to include international barriers, controversial 
problems, parental education and community art. 

The division of vocational education is offering 
work in theory, guidance, administration and spe- 
cial problems in the field of business training, co- 
operative education, civic and employment rela- 
tionships. 


The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: About seventy courses more than last 
year will be given, or a total of 213 courses. This 
increase represents for the most part additional 
courses of graduate grade. 

Demonstration classes of all elementary grades 
will be available for all courses which can effec- 
tively make use of them. 

For the students in library science, the authori- 
ties of the public library of the city of Washington 
have consented to establish in the university li- 
brary building a branch library to be used as a 
demonstration library. 

While courses have been added to all depart- 
ments of study, the following departments of 
study are represented for the first time: liturgy, 
Celtic, political science, expression and mechanics. 
The following departments, especially, have been 
expanded: religion, education and art. 


The University of Chicago, Chicago: The fol- 
lowing titles suggest the types of opportunities 
open to superintendents and principals: the school 
in the social order; public school organization, ad- 
ministration and supervision; constitutional and 
legal basis of public school administration; school 
costs; educational and vocational guidance; school 
buildings; the supervision of instruction in ele- 
mentary schools; duties of school principals. In 


addition, a wide range of courses will be given in 
the field of the curriculum, educational psychol- 
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Another 


modern school 


installs RCA 
centralized radio 








Auditorium, Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J. 


( Loudspeakers over proscenium arch and at rear of stage) 


RCA Centralized Radio sup- 

plies the auditorium and class 

rooms with perfect radio and 
record reproduction 


RCA engineers design each installation to meet the 
special needs of the school. A national organization 
guarantees proper supervision of installation on the 
basis of broad experience in this specialized field. 


RCA Centralized Radio has 
been installed in scores of 
schools to meet the growing 
demands and utility of radio 
as an educational force. 


RCA Centralized Radio is 
extremely simple and econom- 
ical in operation. All parts of 
the apparatus are fully shield- 
ed, electrically protected 
against accidental “shock”. 
Approved by National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. 








Let us prepare 
estimates 
Descriptive pamphlets of 
this system and photo- 
graphs of typical instal- 
lations are available to 
architects,school boards, 
superintendents and 

principals. 

Without any obligation, 
we shall gladly prepare 
plans and estimates for 
installations of any size. 








Engineering Products Division, Section F-4 


RCA Victor Company, Inc. 900 N. Intaors Sr. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


100 W. Monroe St. - 


- Chicago, IIl. 


235 Montgomery St. - San Francisco 


153 East 24th St. 


- - New York City 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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‘This Impressive Fountain 


Is Unique in “Design 
And (ompletely Automatic 


HIS is a unique Drinking Fountain. In design, it is 

completely new. It has been developed in conjunction 
with Mr. R. C. Stephens of the Frisco System, one of 
America’s prominent railroad Architects. The bubbler- 
head is completely covered and it is impossible to con- 
taminate the source of the water in any way. While the 
drinking stream is below the brim of the fountain, con- 
sealed openings, with twice the capacity of the drain, 
will prevent any waste water from coming into contact 
with the drinking stream. This fountain has been pri- 
marily designed to withstand the roughest usage, and 
yet, its outstanding beauty lends itself to installations of 
the finest type. Equipped with the famous Automatic 
Stream Control, it is undoubtedly the most efficient foun- 
tain in all America. Water pressure may fluctuate from 10 
to 125 pounds and yet this unique fountain maintains at 


_all times a normal drinking stream. Each turn of the 
_ handle produces a clean, wholesome drink! It banishes 


| completely, the unsanitary, inconvenient trickle, and 


eliminates for all time, sudden, splashing gushes. We 
invite you to investigate this fountain fully. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, Inc. 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Ww 


Century 
—— 





»° fountans 


Visit the permanent RCA Centralized Radio Exhibit Centralized 
at the RCA Victor Salon, Boardwalk, Atlantic City. Radio | 


System 
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ogy, tests and measurements, methods and super- 
vision. 

A special series of courses has been arranged 
for those interested in the mental and physical 
development of children and in the special prob- 
lems that attach to atypical children. 

Another series of courses has been arranged for 
college and administrative officers. The various 
types of problems in this field which will be con- 
sidered are suggested by the following titles: 
Organization and administration of colleges and 
universities ; financial administration of higher in- 
stitutions; the junior college, its organization and 
administration; organization and administration 
of teacher training institutions. In addition to this 
sequence of courses, an institute for administra- 
tive officers of higher institutions will be held on 
July 8, 9 and 10. 


University of Colorado, Boulder: Among the 
courses offered by resident and by visiting faculty 
members of interest to readers of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS are: principles of education, public 
education, school management, rural education, 
history of education (United States, ancient, medi- 
aeval and modern European), curriculum princi- 
ples and construction, high school advisers’ course, 
junior high school, extra-curricular activities, 
mental hygiene in education, principles of charac- 
ter education, cost and financing of education, 
adult education, education and a changing world. 

More than 300 courses will be given each of the 
two quarters, the first being from June 22 to July 
25, the second from July 27 to August 28. Sixty 
or more teachers from schools and universities 
outside the state will supplement a resident fac- 
ulty of more than 125. 


Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley: Par- 
ticular attention is being given to courses designed 
especially to meet the requirements of superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals and teachers anx- 
ious for professional advancement. Once again 
the college is conducting what is known as its unit 
courses. These this year will cover such subjects 
as current problems in education, self-surveys of 
school systems, homogeneous grouping in the sec- 
ondary school, techniques of curriculum making, 
tests and measurements in the social studies, criti- 
cisms of current theories in education and the use 
of motion pictures in education. 

In addition to the regular faculty which will 
serve during the summer quarter, the first half of 
which begins June 13 and the second half of which 
begins July 20, forty-one outstanding educators 
from institutions located in different parts of the 
country will serve as visiting faculty members. 
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Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: The summer 
session of Cornell University will present a broad 
and valuable offering for school administrators. 
The division of education will have a faculty of 
some twenty instructors offering courses in educa- 
tional administration and supervision, extra-class- 
room activities, vocation and educational guidance, 
educational tests and measurements, history and 
philosophy of education together with a complete 
program in rural education and rural social or- 
ganization. 

Special inducements involving remission of tui- 
tion fee are offered to graduate students who are 
candidates either for the M.A. or the Ph.D. degree. 


Duke University, Durham, N. C.: The summer 
school, June 12 to August 31, will offer work in 
American college problems, under the supervision 
of Dr. A. M. Stowe, for some time president of the 
University of the City of Toledo, and author of 
“Modernizing the College.” Most of the work, 
however, in this summer school consists of offer- 
ings for superintendents, high school principals 
and supervisors of elementary schools, the grad- 
uate work being concentrated largely in courses 
related to administration and supervision. 


Indiana University, Bloomington: Teachers 
and school administrators will find a wide variety 
of professional courses offered during the summer 
session beginning June 13 and continuing until 
August 9. The courses offered are sufficient to 
meet the professional certificate requirements for 
elementary, high school, special, supervisory, and 
administrative positions. In addition to the regu- 
lar certificate courses, especial emphasis is placed 
upon training in four particular fields: health and 
physical education, coaching, school library sci- 
ence and graduate research study. 

The regular faculty is supplemented by a num- 
ber of successful school administrators and edu- 
cators. 

Following the close of the regular summer ses- 
sion a special three weeks’ session will be held 
from August 13 to August 29. Selected courses in 
education will be offered, making it possible for 
students to obtain ten semester hours of credit in 
twelve weeks. 


University of Kentucky, Lexington: The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, one of the first institutions to 
offer courses in higher education during the sum- 
mer session, again offers courses for college regis- 
trars, college deans and college presidents. These 
courses will be under the immediate direction of 
President Frank L. McVey and Prof. Ezra L. 
Gillis, registrar. 
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Tuis sturdy Heywood-Wakefield chair has been purposely designed and built to withstand use 
and abuse. Healthy, active pupils subject the average auditorium to extreme wear and for this 
reason seating equipment should be purchased with serious consideration. 

On this style, the solid wood back is rodded and bolted, reinforced in a manner which assures 
longer and more satisfying wear than any other type. The seat, too, is of solid wood to prevent 
chipping, marring, etc. The all steel, self-aligning, roller bearing hinge may be jumped upon and 
placed under the most terrific strain, yet it will operate quietly and efficiently. 

Hundreds of thousands of H-W chairs have been installed in school auditoriums throughout 
America. Again and again, they have been selected by careful, capable school boards because of 
their se practical, troubleproof construction. If you are planning to seat a new school audi- 
torium or reseat an old one, be sure to call in a representative from Heywood-Wakefield. These 
experienced men will be glad to demonstrate every detail of auditorium seats, submit seating 
plans, and furnish helpful suggestions without cost or obligation on your part. Simply drop a note 


to the nearest H-W Sales Office. 
SALES OFFICES id 
Baltimore, Md. New Orleans, La. 


Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dallas, Texas Portland, Oregon 
Houston, Texas San Antonio, Texas 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif, 


Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
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The university also offers a library training 
program to satisfy the requirements of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
This program has been worked out in cooperation 
with the American Library Association. 

In addition to these special features the summer 
session will offer programs of work of interest to 
supervisors and county and city superintendents. 
The graduate school program also has been greatly 
enlarged to meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
_ graduate student group. 

The new university training school, completed 
in the summer of 1930, will be opened for summer 
session work for the first time. A nursery school 
will also be maintained through the summer for 
those who are interested in preschool and parental 
education. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: The 
summer session of the college of education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will consist of two six-week 
terms, the first to begin June 17 and the second, 
July 27. 

During the first summer session a three-credit 
course of lectures will be offered under the title 
of “Foundations for Educational Thinking.” The 
lectures will cover those phases of biological, psy- 
chological and mathematical sciences that relate 
to education. Guest instructors who will give lec- 
tures in this course are Professors C. J. Herrick, 
University of Chicago, H. S. Jennings, Johns 
Hopkins University, R. A. Scammon, University 
of Chicago, C. P. Stone, Stanford University, and 
Herbert Woodrow, University of Illinois. 

Two other features of the first summer session 
are “Problems of College Education” by Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, president, Franklin College, and 
“Art Appreciation With Public School Applica- 
tion” by Alice Schoelkopf, head of the art depart- 
ment, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

All professors on the college of education staff 
will be in residence during both summer sessions. 
Visiting instructors in addition to those mentioned 
are Dr. C. L. Thiele, director of exact sciences, 
Detroit Public Schools, Dr. C. P. Archer, professor 
of education, Moorhead Teachers College, and Dr. 
John Bohan, professor of educational psychology, 
University of West Virginia. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln: In the school 
of administration and supervision, the courses in 
the main are graduate courses and lead to ad- 
vanced degrees. The teaching personnel is com- 
posed of the regular departmental staff, leading 
administrators in the field and outstanding ex- 
perts in school administration. It is the policy to 
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bring to the university each summer specialists in 
one or more phases of school administration. 

This coming summer Dr. C. E. Reeves, Elmira 
College, Elmira, N. Y., will have charge of courses 
in the care and operation of school plants, and Dr. 
H. H. Linn, Muskegon, Mich., will offer work in 
the business management of school systems. Spe- 
cial opportunities are offered for study along the 
line of child accounting, business management, 
building construction, supervision, and the care 
and operation of school plants. 


Stanford University, California: The selection 
of Los Angeles as the meeting place of the N. E. A. 
promises a big summer educationally on the 
Pacific Coast. Stanford has planned a strong pro- 
gram for teachers and administrators. Among its 
visiting professors are Norman Fenton, director, 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research; Henry 
D. Sheldon, dean of education, University of Ore- 
gon; George M. Wiley, assistant commissioner of 
secondary education, New York; Peter L. Spencer, 
commissioner of education, the Philippine Islands ; 
Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent of schools, 
San Jose, Calif.; Andrew P. Hill, chief, California 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning. 

The courses are intended chiefly for advanced 
and graduate students. They comprise a wide 
range of interests. There are courses for deans, 
counselors, principals, superintendents and college 
teachers. Among the timely subjects that have 
been recognized in the program are curriculum 
construction, adult education, the platoon school, 
college teaching, the junior college and supervi- 
sion. The usual courses leading to advanced 
degrees are also offered: the M.A., the Ph.D., and 
the Ed.D. This last is proving immensely satisfac- 
tory, and experience shows that it meets a genuine 
professional need. 

The dates of the session are June 18 to August 
15. 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles: 
Many of the sessions of the National Education 
Association convention during the week of June 
29, 1931, will be held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 

Teachers, principals and superintendents will 
be interested to know that the University of 
Southern California is offering courses in admin- 
istration and supervision as follows: school organ- 
ization and administration, introductory course, 
by Dr. Frank O. Evans, director, division of ad- 
ministrative research, Los Angeles City Schools, 
and by Willard E. Givens, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland; organization and administration 
of elementary education, by Dr. Joseph Marr 
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Gwinn, superintendent of schools, San Francisco; 
supervision of instruction, by Arthur S. Gist, 
president, Humboldt State Teachers College; 
school publicity, by Dr. Belmont Farley, assistant 
director, division of publications, National Educa- 
tion Association; school building administration, 
by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, professor of education, 
University of Wisconsin; school surveys, by Dr. 
O. R. Hull, professor of educational administra- 
tion, University of Southern California; federal 
and state school organization and administration, 
by Dr. Carleton H. Mann, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools, Asheville, N. C.; city 
educational administration, by Doctor Gwinn and 
Doctor Fowlkes; public school business admin- 
istration and school finance, by Dr. W. S. Ford, 
professor of education, University of Southern 
California. 

A seminar in school] administration will be given 
by Doctor Fowlkes and Doctor Gwinn, one in 
supervision, by Mr. Gist and one in educational 
administration, by Doctor Ford. 

Equal opportunities for graduate study in other 
fields are offered. The first term of the summer 
session opens June 19 and closes July 25, with 
work given on three Saturdays. While everyone 
is advised to be present at the regular opening, 
those who cannot enter on university study until 
the close of the N. E. A. convention will be inter- 
ested to know that the following courses have been 
arranged to meet their needs: city educational 
administration (special section sponsored by the 
National League of Teachers’ Associations), by 
Doctor Ford; contemporary British and American 
poets, by Dr. Edwin Mims, professor of English, 
Vanderbilt University; contemporary world his- 
tory (contemporary European problems), by Dr. 
Frank Bohn, lecturer on international relations 
and special feature writer for the New York 
Times; character education, by Dr. Edwin D. 
Starbuck, professor of philosophy, University of 
Southern California; social problems, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross, professor of sociology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


University of Texas, Austin: The 1931 summer 
session at the University of Texas is divided into 
two terms: June 9 to July 20; and July 18 to 
August 31. The teaching staff is made up largely 
of regular faculty members supplemented by spe- 
cialists from various parts of the United States 
and other countries. 

The summer session is specially organized to 
take care of the needs of teachers and school execu- 
tives. An extensive array of education courses is 
offered in each of the following departments: 
educational administration; educational psychol- 
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ogy; history and philosophy of education and 
physical education. 

Among the education courses offered of special 
interest to school executives are the following: 
vocational education; vocational and educational 
guidance; school organization and management; 
courses of study for high schools; educational or- 
ganization; educational administration ; the junior 
high school; sociological foundations; organiza- 
tion and administration of supervision; child ac- 
counting; educational statistics; education of the 
Spanish-speaking child; mental and educational 
measurement; the public school curriculum; the 
administration of extra-curricular activities; 
school buildings and equipment; the junior col- 
lege; experimental problems in education; high 
school administration; administration and super- 
vision of rural schools; problems of school sup- 
port; state and county educational organization ; 
individual differences and exceptional children; 
administration and supervision of physical edu- 
cation; thesis seminars; the philosophy of edu- 
cation. 


Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: The de- 
partment of education of Yale University will 
bring together this summer for the study of im- 
portant problems in the field of education a small 
group of advanced students selected on the basis 
of scholastic record and professional achievement 
in the field. 

The faculty, made up of leaders in important 
educational fields, will be composed of Boyd Henry 
Bode, professor of educational philosophy, Ohio 
State University ; Walter Albert Jessup, president, 
University of Iowa; Truman Lee Kelley, professor 
of educational psychology and measurements, 
Harvard University ; John W. Studebaker, super- 
intendent of schools, Des Moines, Iowa; Edward 
Lee Thorndike, professor of educational psychol- 
ogy, Columbia University. 

The work of the conference, for which credit 
toward advanced degrees may be earned, will be 
characterized by much freedom. There will be no 
courses in the ordinary sense of the term. Students 
of the conference will be divided into small groups 
and each student will have opportunity to do in- 
tensive work with each member of the faculty. 
The meetings of the conference will be held in the 
seminar rooms of the new Sterling Memorial 
Library, the resources of which will be available 
to the students. Living accommodations will be 
provided in one of the new residence halls of the 
university. 

Application for admission should be made 
before May 1. The session lasts from July 6 to 
August 8. 
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The Outstanding mx 
Swinging Panel 


Blackboard 


The thousands of educators who visited 
the Multiplex booth at the N. E. A. con- 
vention in Detroit unanimously voiced 
their approval of the Blackboard 
Multiplex. 





To those who were unable to attend 
the convention we will gladly send, 
without obligation, complete descriptive 
literature of this ‘teachers’ blackboard, as 
many enthusiastically called it. 


The Blackboard Multiplex is made by 
the originators of the swinging panel 
principle of display. It has been accepted 
as standard by various school boards and 
is being specified in many new buildings 
as well as adopted in old schools being 
remodeled. 


Write today for a catalog. Get our MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO 
prices and see what the Blackboard 933-943 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ a 





UOIPEX 


Multiplex offers you. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


P27 











An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodine does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodine, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal t in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodine in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodine, 
for 





MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 





SELL YOURSELVES FIRST HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
& DUNNING, INC. mes 


BALTIMORE, MD. I iis seiiniaiZicreinsticclisna tiabantabelicabibenabemiuibinain 
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North Central Association Discusses 


Economic Problems 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools was held in Chicago, March 17 to 20, with 
a registration of over 800 educators representing 
high schools and colleges from every state. 

In his presidential address, Merle Prunty, su- 
perintendent of schools, Tulsa, Okla., spoke of the 
economic crisis faced by colleges and schools as a 
result of the widespread financial depression. He 
urged that reduction in the salaries of educators 
should be used only as a last effort toward econo- 
mies and pleaded for maintenance of salaries at 
their present level. “The financial situation con- 
fronting college and high school administrators is 
more grave than the necessity for economy con- 
fronting nearly any other group,” the president 
said. “Two social factors, both beyond our con- 
trol, have combined to complicate these problems. 
On the one hand we are confronted with an un- 
precedented popular demand for educational 
opportunities. On the other unfortunately we 
discover a disproportionate increase in the reve- 
nues to support the enlarged educational demand.” 


Enrollments Are Increasing 


Secondary school enrollments in the north cen- 
tral territory have doubled in the last six years 
and those for colleges and universities practically 
have doubled in the last ten years, President 
Prunty pointed out. At the same time there has 
been little or no provision for larger budgets to 
accommodate this increase, he said. 

At the banquet held on Thursday evening, 
Robert M. Hutchins, president, University of Chi- 
cago, also mentioned the effect on education of 
the economic slump. President Hutchins’ remarks 
were devoted mainly to an explanation of the new 
educational plan at the University of Chicago and 
a description of the methods being employed there 
to harmonize the entrance standards under the 
new plan with those of other colleges and universi- 
ties from which students transfer. The educa- 


tional experiment being attempted by Chicago, he 
said, would not conflict with the standards of the 
North Central Association. 

Prof. Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University, 


spoke at the closing session, when he denounced 
high school and college education in the United 
States as a costly failure. He recommended the 
appointment of a national commission of educa- 
tors to purge the school catalogues of unnecessary 
studies. ‘Whatever our ideals,” Professor Briggs 
said, “we can never make education appropriate 
until we have clarified our philosophy. There are 
many principles on which there must be agreement, 
principles that if applied would revolutionize our 
practice and ensure far greater dividends than 
education has yet paid.” 

Numerous committee reports were presented 
at the convention, relating to standards for high 
schools, standards for colleges, athletic policies, 
entrance requirements, the scope of units in cer- 
tain secondary school subjects and other matters 
of professional interest. 

The following are the officers elected for the 
ensuing year: president, J. B. Edmonson, dean, 
school of education, University of Michigan; first 
vice-president, J. T. Giles, supervisor of high 
schools, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wis.; second vice-president, G. W. Fra- 
sier, president, Colorado State Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colo. A. W. Clevenger, high school vis- 
itor, University of Illinois, who was elected secre- 
tary at a meeting of the executive committee, 
February 25, took office at the close of the meeting. 





California School Business 


Officials Meet 


The fourth annual convention of the Public 
School Business Officials’ Association of California 
was held in Fresno, March 12, 13 and 14. 

Representatives from various California schools 
numbered around seventy-five and the same num- 
ber of exhibitors were present. Approximately a 
hundred visitors found the program interesting. 
Discussions included such subjects as “A School 
Board Member’s Idea of the Value of a Business 
Officials’ Association” ; ““The Creative Side of Busi- 
ness Administration”; “Student Body Funds and 
Cafeteria Accounting” ; “Financing School Build- 
ing Programs’; “Professional Relations Between 
the Architect and the School Board’; “Building 
Features Affecting Insurance in Schools.” 
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INSTANT 


LOCKER 
INSPECTION 


One-glance locker supervi- 
sion is now available for ag- 
gressive school executives. 
If the locker doors are closed, 
you know that they are 
locked. 


The Dudley self-locking 
keyless locker lock (SL-2) 
and self-locking keyless pad- 
lock (S-2B) lock automati- 
cally upon closing. 


Dudley locks offer abso- 
lute security—they are pick- 
proof, fool-proof, rust-proof. 

















SAFE! 


Worn, hollowed, slippery stair treads daily 
threaten the little feet that use them. Wooster 
Safe-Groove Stair Treads make stairs safe and 
add years of life to the stairs as well. | 


Send for information 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. A-84 
S-2B 26 N. Franklin St., Chicago 





WOOSTER PRODUCTS, Inc. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


Successor to The Safety Stair Tread Co. 
| i | 























“EBCO” 
VENTILATED URINALS| picTIONARY STAND 


“Ventilation Insures Sanitation” 












































Built for Convenience 


ar ers i 
Durable and 


Attractive 


Each urinal is flushed from 
automatic flushing tanks. 
| The back and partitions are 
' one piece. The finish is non- 
| absorbent and impervious to 

moisture. The ventilating 


: feature guarantees freedom The Revolving Stand i 
in ol ate Oak of 1e Revolving Stand is most con- 


venient and practical for a diction- 
ary or any other much used refer- 
ence book. 








highest grade materials and 
© designed to give greatest 
possible efficiency. 


Ventilate the Toilet Room 
Through the Fixture 











The Stand turns easily on a base, 
so the book can be readily con- 
sulted from any side. Placed on 
table or desk, it enables a reader to 
refer to it with greatest ease. There 











Foul air must be removed quickly, completely and can be no strain on the binding. 
preferably at its source—at least from seven to ten times Di ‘ nj 1248 | 
an hour—if a toilet room is to be sanitary. The EBCO B: k is 334 it hi y - a oe 
method not only keeps the air in toilet rooms from ack is 33% in. high. 
fouling, but positively prevents escape of obnoxious Light or Dark Oak $8.50—Birch 
odors to adjoining rooms. Each EBCO Urinal has a Mahogany finish $9.25. 
free vent area of 25 sq. in.— it is impossible for EBCO E Pp d 
equipped toilet rooms to foul. 7 Se 
Write for Special Literature GAYLORD BROS., INC. 
The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. Library Equipment 
410 W. Town Street Columbus, Ohio STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Manufacturers also of Drinking Fountains; Wash Sinks; Steel 
Compartments for Toilet, Wash and Shower Rooms; and 


Ventilated Closets. I aeneecenerinaniiemenenectaiinen eeteeeteaneneneen eae 
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News of the Month 








University Is Proposed for 
Scottish Highlands 


Inverness, the capital of the Scottish Highlands, 
has been chosen as the location for a university 
that will provide both cultural and technical edu- 
cation in the north of Scotland, says a recent an- 
nouncement. An endowment fund of $10,000,000, 
with an immediate goal of $1,000,000, will be 
sought by the American Iona Society from persons 
on both sides of the Atlantic who are interested 
in the proposed university. 

There are universities at Aberdeen, St. An- 
drew’s, Edinburgh and Glasgow, the first three 
on the east coast, and the fourth in the middle 
south. The north and west are without a univer- 
sity, a need that will be supplied by the school at 
Inverness. 

The primary purpose of the American Iona So- 
ciety in building the university is “to enlist the 
cooperation of thoughtful Americans in giving 
practical recognition to Scotland for the wonderful 
contribution she has been making, century after 
century, to our national welfare,” according to 
Richard M. Montgomery, president of the society. 
Dr. John H. Finley, of the New York Times, is 
vice-president. 





Boston to Get Two New 


Intermediate Schools 


The Boston School Committee will spend the 
$1,119,000 that was left unexpended at the begin- 
ning of the year for the construction of two new 
intermediate school buildings, a news release says. 
The decision was made on condition that the pro- 
posed new Central High School for Girls will be 
built next. 





Progressive Association Initiates 


Two Significant Movements 


The eleventh annual conference of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, held in Detroit, Febru- 
ary 26 to 28, was notable for the largest attendance 
in its history, and for at least two significant for- 
ward steps. 

Resolutions were passed for the organization of 








a world movement in education which will not 
only coordinate all educational agencies in this 
country to promote a knowledge of modern educa- 
tional philosophy in all countries, but which will 
transfer to the teaching body the impetus and 
means of advancing better international under- 
standing and good will which the politicians have 
signally failed to accomplish. 

The other movement is to reorganize the entire 
relation of the secondary school to the college by 
doing away with the credit and unit system, liberal- 
izing entrance examinations and establishing 
standards of secondary education which the col- 
leges will accept as the basis for their curricula. 

Officers elected for the forthcoming year are: 
president, Burton P. Fowler, head master, Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Del. ; executive secretary, 
J. Milnor Dorey; treasurer, E. M. Sipple, head mas- 
ter, Park School, Baltimore. 





Dr. W. G. Carr to Direct Division 
of Research for N. E. A. 


Dr. W. G. Carr, assistant director of the division 
of research, National Education Association, will 
be director of the division of research, beginning 
June 1, according to the action of the executive 
committee of the association on March 23 at the 
national headquarters in Washington. 

Doctor Carr succeeds Dr. John K. Norton whose 
resignation to accept a professorship on the 
faculty of Columbia University was recently ac- 
cepted by the executive committee. 





Cleveland May Eliminate Teachers’ 


Cumulative Sick Leave 


The Cleveland board of education has taken ac- 
tion to eliminate the teachers’ cumulative sick 
leave, according to Ohio Schools. ‘Such action is 
contemplated as an economy measure, the board 
estimating that a saving of $30,000 will result 
from the move. 

The change will mean that sick leave with pay 
cannot exceed ten days in any year, even though 
no sick leave has been utilized in preceding years. 

The Cleveland Teachers’ Federation opposes the 
change. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SUPERVISED 
TIME— 







brings maximum efficiency to 
the operation of school schedules 


Mechanical methods to supplement the 
efforts of educators have proved in- 
valuable in the attainment of maximum 
efficiency in school operation. 


The vital matter of controlling time 
schedules is one of the more important 
phases of administration that requires 
the precision of automatic mechanical 
equipment in order to operate effectively. 
International meets all modern require- 
ments with a Time and Program Con- 
trol System built around the principle 
of AUTOMATIC SUPERVISION. This 
principle insures EXACT timing of class 
and study periods without the continual 
annoyance of checking clocks. The 
time in every room is exactly the same 
time all the time. Period bells ring 
exactly when they are scheduled— 
every day of the school year without 
variation. Precision, regularity, and 
model discipline sup- 
plant time waste, 
hurry and confusion 
wherever Interna- 
tional Systems are 
installed. 





INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM CABINET 





nn 


’ A mew booklet called “Time 

Control in the School” is just 

INTERNATIONAL off the press. It explains and 

CROSS CONNECTING illustrates the advantages of International Supervised 
BOARD Time. Send for your copy today. 


o 
(hai PERVISEO.NS ait saa 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems 
International Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
Dayton Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment 
International Industrial Scales 


& 


























GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and 
Service Stations in 
All Principal Cities 
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Users say......the 


“BUFFALO” 
Food Chopper 


is an indispensable machine for 

saving time and labor—and to 
turn out a better quality of 
chopped foods of all kinds. 





























in hundreds of schools through- 
out the country, the “BUFFALO” Chopper is 
being used daily to produce tasty, nutritious 
hamburg steak, croquettes, hash, meat loaf; 
to chop meats and vegetables for soups; to 
make dressings, salads and for dozens of 
other purposes. 


It chops to any degree of fineness desired, 
without mashing or squeezing out the juices. 
It reduces food waste and lowers kitchen 
overhead. 


The latest improved models have exclusive 
SAFETY features that give 100% protection 
to the operator. Made in 4 sizes—6 models— 
for every kitchen, from the largest to the 
smallest. It will pay you to investigate. 


Write today for catalog and prices 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“BUFFALO” 


MEAT AND FOOD 
CHOPPER 


Also manufacturers of the famous 
“BUFFALO” Bread Slicer 
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School Officials Hold Second Annual 


Conference in Nashville 


School superintendents, school board members, 
secretaries and other administrative officers from 
all over the United States attended the second 
annual conference for school administrators held 
at Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
March 30 to April 3. Nearly a thousand school 
officials attended this second conference. 

The program included lectures and discussions 
by some of the most famous educators in this 
country. The discussions centered around such 
important problems as personnel and relation- 
ships; school housing; school finance; equipment 
and supplies; supervision. 

A feature of the conference was an exhibit of 
school equipment and supplies by leading manu- 
facturers. 





Newark to Build High School 
Costing $1,080,000 


The board of education, Newark, N. J., has 
completed plans to build a new high school costing 
$1,080,000 on a site that will cost $320,000. 

The new school will have forty classrooms, ac- 
commodating thirty-five pupils each, ten class- 
rooms for twenty-five pupils each, three gymna- 
siums, an auditorium seating 1,000 and special 
provisions for cooking, manual training and 
science courses. 





Traveling Class in Architecture 


Is Announced 


Emphasizing study of the latest trend in mod- 
ern architecture as expressed in England, Italy, 
Spain, France, Germany and Holland, a traveling 
class is announced for this summer by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, to be in charge of 
A. C. Weatherhead, dean of the Trojan School of 
Architecture. Recent work in New York, on the 
Pacific coast and in other American cities and 
sections will be contrasted with European work. 

Termed a “vagabond’s tour” the transnational 
educational trip, available to men only, is limited 
to architects and students of architecture and the 


allied arts. Members of the party will be special 
guests of the Paris Beaux-Arts, the Fontainebleau 
summer school and of the American Academy in 
Rome. Lectures will be included, as six units of 
college credit will be granted to those who com- 
plete satisfactory requirements. 





Interesting News for Teachers 
on Sabbatical Leave 


Teachers who are going on sabbatical leave and 
who will spend the year abroad for study are ad- 
vised that a course in Montessori methods will be 
given by Madam Montessori herself at the Univer- 
sity of Rome, under the auspices of the Italian gov- 
ernment, from January to June, 1931. Arrange- 
ments have been made to make attendance at this 
course profitable to teachers from foreign coun- 
tries. Further information and application blanks 
for enrollment may be obtained by addressing the 
Royal Italian Consul General, 20 East Twenty- 
Second Street, New York City. 





New Journal of Educational Research 


Is Published 


The first issue of the first journal to attempt a 
systematic review of educational research has just 
appeared. It is called the Review of Educational 
Research and is the official organ of the American 
Educational Research Association, which is now a 
department of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The first issue deals with the curriculum. It 
was prepared by a committee consisting of Dr. 
Henry Harap, Dr. William L. Connor and Dr. 
Ralph W. Tyler. This issue includes an extensive 
classified bibliography and treats of methods of 
curriculum making, studies of the objectives of 
the curriculum, studies of learning that bear upon 
the curriculum, and time allotment and grade 
placement. Four other issues dealing with teacher 
personnel, school organization, special methods up 
to the end of the elementary school and individual 
differences and psychological tests are scheduled 
to appear during the year. The whole field of re- 
search has been divided into fifteen topics which 
will be covered in three years, 
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REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


Through this nation-wide soap and 
cleanser service for schools 








Circles indicate warehouses of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. Stars indicate sales offices. 
A nation-wide service at your command! 


ye oa ae scientific soaps and 
cleansers fo r every co neetvable 
problem of school cleanliness 


E HAVE made a study of school cleanliness 
problems. We have organized a nation-wide 
soap and cleanser service for schools that reduces 
your soap costs, and has many advantages. From 
washing the hands to cleaning floors and woodwork 
—we have developed scientific soaps for every pur- 
pose in schools—soaps that do the work quicker, 
better, because they are the result of more than 125 
years’ soapmaking experience! 
This service is now at your command. From our 
warehouses located at strategic points, your school— 


every school—can be supplied promptly with soaps 
and cleansers for every cleaning job. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet experts come and analyze 
your soap problems thoroughly and completely. A 
proper cleansing material for each purpose is speci- 
fied. You receive the benefit of years of research 
and experience. 

This service eliminates all uncertainty and waste 
in the use of soaps. Costs are reduced when all your 
soap transactions are handled by one organization. 
Valuable time is saved in purchasing, receiving, re- 
cording, storing. And money is saved by quantity 
buying made possible this way. 

We will gladly place one of our soap experts at 
your service. Please write the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


Company, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY 


PALMOLIVE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE REv. Dr. JOEL BABCOCK HAYDEN, formerly 
minister of Fairmount Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, has been elected head master, Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. Doctor HAy- 
DEN who succeeds ARTHUR F. WARREN, former 
head master elect, will assume his new position in 
the fall of 1931. 


WILLIAM EARLE STILWELL, founder and head 
master, University School, Cincinnati, died re- 
cently. 


THE REv. BLAKE SMITH, twenty-eight-year old 
pastor of the Baptist Church, Mexico, Mo., has 
been chosen president of Hardin College of that 
city. Hardin includes a high school and junior 
college for girls. 


ALICE VINTON WAITE, dean, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., will retire at the end of the aca- 
demic year and will be succeeded by DR. MARY 
LOWELL COOLIDGE, new assistant professor of phi- 
losophy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Doc- 
TOR COOLIDGE is a graduate of Bryn Mawr, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


MARGARET ANN JONES is the newly appointed 
principal of the Brooklyn Industrial High School 
for Girls, Brooklyn, N. Y. MIss JONES is the 
youngest principal in Brooklyn. 


NELSON SAUVAIN, former superintendent of 
schools, Devils Lake, N. D., has been made a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Administration of North 
Dakota. 


W. E. LAMPSON is the new superintendent of 
schools at Scammon, Kan. 


H. B. PIGMAN, superintendent of schools, Co- 
shocton County, Ohio, and GEORGE H. CRow, ex- 
tension professor, Ohio University, Athens, were 
killed recently when the automobile in which they 
were riding was struck by a train. 


H. D. BYRNE, superintendent of schools, Portage 
County, Ohio, has been chosen president of the 
Ohio County Superintendents’ Association. A. G. 
WELSHIMER, Urbana, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


H. CLAY, superintendent of schools, Buffalo, 
Iowa, has resigned. 


PARKER T. PEARSON, Weymouth, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


WILLIAM B. Curry, head master, Oak Lane 
Country Day School, Philadelphia, since 1927, has 
resigned and will return to England at the close of 
the school year to become director of education, 
Dartington Hall, Totnes, Devonshire. 


HENRY G. GILLAND has been elected to succeed 
MITCHELL GRATWICK as head master, Nichols 
School, Buffalo, N. Y. He has been for seven years 
head of the French department of the school. 


GILBERT H. FALL has been appointed head 
master, Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia. He 
has been on the staff of the school as master and 
registrar since 1906. 


Dr. JAMES M. EDSALL, district superintendent 
of schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently. He had 
been a district superintendent in Brooklyn for 
more than thirty years. 


ALEXANDER M. SULLIVAN, business manager, 
Boston Public Schools, has been borrowed by Fall 
River, Mass., to help solve the financial problems 
that are confronting that city. 


WILLIAM HANFORD HERSHMAN, pioneer Indiana 
educator, died recently at the age of seventy-nine 
years. 


LEROY WEBSTER has been named superintend- 
ent of schools, Pilger, Neb. He was formerly a 
principal in the schools of West Point, Neb. 


FRANCIS NEEDHAM, Clinton, Mass., has been 
appointed principal, Huntington School, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Dr. ROZELL BERRYMAN has retired as principal, 
Gwynn’s Falls Junior High School, Baltimore. He 
is seventy years old. 


Lou MESSINGER, for twenty years superintend- 
ent, second supervisory district, Saratoga County, 
N. Y., will retire on August 1. 


FRANK M. MARKHAM, supervising principal, 
Cobleskill High School, Cobleskill, N. Y., has re- 
signed after twelve years of service there. He is 
now completing his thirty-ninth year of teaching. 
CLYDE W. SLOCUM succeeds him. 
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DESK 


. that serves the 
modern classroom 


in@@pimportant ways 




















& 


HE amazing advantages of the 


ae . ” e 1 Book Support—A 
American All-Purpose Universal 


special book sup- 
port extension— 


\ 





4 Comfort for Cripples 
—Various attach- 
ments purchased sep- 


» i i | uickly converting the arately as required, to 
Desk have won the enthusiastic approval snadend model n4 an fit the physical fault of 
eye conservation desk. the pupil. 


of Superintendents, Principals, Trustees 
of schools everywhere. For beyond its 
stamina, its sensible, practical, durable 

















. ’ 

construction . .. are features of such 1 
‘ ° . as = a ° Level Top—A sim- Study Hall Top—in 
obvious merit that with its introduction Ph che device sunthed F ciece of the ened 
: below the lid holds it ard top, a top without 
at the N. E. A. Department of Su- at a level. Especially book receptacle can 
. : y “ ‘i . desirable for group be substituted. Ideal 
perintendence Meeting in Detroit, it study or socialized for high school and 

recitation. study hall purposes. 





became of paramount importance as an 
example of modern equipment for 














progressive, modern schools. 

Please note carefully the photographic 
illustrations. Please read the 6 distinct 
ways this 1 desk serves. See how with 
posture-correctness the ““American’”’ All- 
Purpose Universal Desk makes other 
valuable contributions to the proper 
physical development of 
school children. 

Specialized experience 
... exacting research... 
meticulous experiment 
developed this desk. It is 
ready now for your school 
...afine example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmanship, and ingenuity. 

When you seat your school . . . in- 
stall this modern unit. Give the children 
placed in your charge the outstanding 
advantages this desk brings. 


Standard Type— 

For all ‘round 
school use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and de- 
vices quickly adapt it 
to any use. 


3 Typewriter desk— 
Atilting top for use 
in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it’s set 
for study or work. 
































F R ‘ & Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon... and with it 

we will mail you several authoritative booklets on posture and seating. 62,000 of these 
posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 17 by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it 
graphically shows children why they should sit erect. Hang one in every classroom in your school. 
Please use the coupon. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. _ _ (N.LS) 
Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents 
will be supplied with a poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


Name .... > 2 = ickinideuchadaiieiis 5 eR acticcnstnitininiinnaias dustin abelian 


Position - : aiaiitnisnesintesssemetein LJ Number of classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 

















American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 





General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Over a Western Electric Public Address System, the gym 





teacher’s voice reaches every room in the school at the same time. Via loudspeakers, his 
commands are heard distinctly, amplified in their original naturalness. This quality of repro- 
duction is always high, as equipment is made to Bell System Ne standards by telephone makers. 
Its use is equally effective, when used with a radio receiving set or with Western Electric Music 


Reproducer, playing standard records. Mail the coupon; it will bring list of school users. 


Western Elecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


NS 4-31 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CoO.., 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the 


f 

| 

| 

| : 

l Public Address System. 
| 

| 

| 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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Law, Law and Potter 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Architects 











KUNDTZ EQUIPPED 


UNDTZ ENGINEERS have 
studied and perfected equip- 
ment that keeps the child at ease, 
fosters concentration, helps main- 
tain correct posture. The new 
West High School, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, is one of many with a 
complete auditorium installation 
by The Theodor Kundtz Company. 
Pupils and adults alike appreciate 
these restful chairs during long 
auditorium sessions. 


Classroom Furniture 


Our Single Pedestal, Stationary 
Model No. 851 is perhaps the most 
practical of school desks for both 
junior and senior schools. No detail 
has been overlooked in making this 
desk capable of resisting hard wear. 
The large diameter of the base, and 
also of the desk and chair supports, 
provides a most rigid foundation 
and permanent installation because 


of a minimum amount of strain on 
floor, box, and chair fastenings. 
This desk is furnished with either 
lifting lid or open box. 


Group Instruction 


Flexible seating arrangements for 
group instruction are easily ob- 
tained with our Model No. 640. This 
movable, adjustable desk embodies 
the many advanced and exclusive 
Kundtz features which assist in giv- 
ing years of satisfactory service. The 
correct posture chair is supported 
by a solid hexago- 
nal shaft mounted 
on a special me- 
chanical revolving 
device which per- 
mits the chair to be 
turned at an angle 


of 72 degrees. A ee 
simple adjustment 
enables this desk School. 


to care for students of varying sizes. 


Information Free 


Kundtz engineers, together with 
leading authorities in various fields of 
education, have anticipated changes 
in the methods of teaching, and have 
prepared the proper seating to effec- 
tively meet the requirements of the 
student. We will be glad to send you 
our catalog which describes Kundtz 
Eclipse classroom, homeroom, 
study hall and auditorium equip- 
ment in full detail. No obligation. 


SQSVSPSSSSSP SH SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSEEEEE EEE EE EES EEE EE EEE 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly send ime full-line catalog on your modern 
improved classroom and auditorium equipment. 


—_ . Address— acim be cee 


eee 
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r have given excellent ser- 
be no signs of rust or 


- a —t-an-T- - ~ = 





Only a 


handkerchief 


| ped it was no joking matter 
to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her “‘going away” 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on our 
ability to take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected in rooms 
that have closets big enough to 








\ hold a// your clothes—in every ap- 
\ ys Above is an unretouched photo- pointment which a hotel worthy 
\ 7 graph, taken in August, 1930, of f th er B tia 
\ the installation referred to in Mr. of the name provi cs. mut Ww , at 
\ Smith’s letter, reproduced here. you ll be sure to notice is a spirit 
of extra service, in all the little 
Weisalloy has demonstrated its ability to things which United Hotel em- 
withstand actual service conditions. In Aurora, ployees are —— to take the 
a shower and dressing room installation of this special time to do well 
aluminum alloy has been in regular use since 1924, Extra service at these 25 
and today shows no sign of rust or deterioration. UNITED HOTELS 
School authorities who are interested in reducing NEW YORK CITY’s only United ....The Roosevelt 
: : : Oe. PHILADELPHIA, PA.....-.-- The Benjamin Franklin 
maintenance costs should investigate the possibilities i The Olympic 
of Weisalloy. Manufactured by a company widely WORCESTER, MASS... ++. ++ +++; The Bancroft 
rrr The Robert Treat 
and favorably known for more than fifty years, and PATERSON, N. J.-....- The Alexander Hamilton 
. h h d . f | : b k f WING, HEB cccccccasccsces The Stacy-Trent 
with the proved experience of actual service Dack 0 MANN, GB. «ooo s0cccncec The Penn-Harris 
: : : SE Di icicivingedcteceseney The Ten Eyck 
It, there can be no question as to the quality and I Be Di 686 dace co scunns The Onondaga 
durability of this product. ROCHESTER, N.Y. ..-.---ceesescecs The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y... --+eseeeees The Niagara 
: , ; ’ CE Fe dice wien ea bekeeemine The Lawrence 
For full information write the Henry Weis Mrc. eee eens 4 ete 
Co., Inc. (Established 1876) Elkhart, Ind. IED, dcsccnvaceceniennienne The Durant 
“ RAMEE CHTG, BOD. «60 ciccvcsaes The President 
WIE Eo vedo cscceccans El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ........+. The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ....- The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. .......+s0005 The Roosevelt 


DEP GRLMARTE, EA. occ cccccccsese The Bienville 


WOMGITTO, GUM. 6c on csccccee The King Edward 
~ : ’ NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ......-.-++++ The Clifton 
a PR , WIMDGOR, ORT. 2002000008. The Prince Edward 

KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1I.. The Constant Spring 


ALUMINUM ALLOY COMPARTMENTS ux e>—§ 
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Barreled 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 


Steele Chemistry Building, Dartroouth College, Hanover, N. H. Painted throughout with Barreled Sunlight 


wa In one of Dartmouth’s 


Finest Buildings 


NTERIOR painted surfaces are con- 
| spicuously good looking, with a 
pronounced lustre, a rich depth... 
corridors, classrooms, laboratories are 
suffused with a soft, agreeable working 
light... walls and ceilings are immacu- 
lately clean . . . Dartmouth’s Steele 
Chemistry Building is painted through- 
out with Barreled Sunlight. 


Are you concerned with interior 


Easy to Tint 


An all-oil product, 
Barreled Sunlight is 
readily tinted any de- 
sired shade with 
ordinary colors in oil. 
Quantities of 5 gal- 
lons or over are tinted 
to order at the fac- 
tory without extra 
charge. 








painting? Let us tell you more about 
Barreled Sunlight. Let us send you the 
facts on its long-lasting whiteness and 
cleanliness ... its washability . . . its 
ease of tinting . . . its durability and 
low maintenance cost. Mail the coupon. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 47-D 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. Distributors in all principal cities. 





U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
47-D Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


finish checked here. 








Please send us your descriptive booklet and a panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the 


Gloss( ) Semi-Gloss( ) Flat ( ) 
PNiida nh vay esineehgh Gauadssoena ep easecbereens 
OE ion 0.6 06668 O90 kdb Be awnsge ves ctsboevenese< 
City A ee 
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A REFERENCE BOOK 
FOR EDUCATORS 


ASOLINE 

0 

Rr 
fl 
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Modern Educational Laboratories Require Modern 
Laboratory Apparatus 


The Fisher Scientific Catalogue facilitates the selection, pro- 
curement and prompt duplication of approved apparatus, and 
simplifies the satisfactory operation of the laboratory stock 
room. 


This catalogue will be sent without charge to educational 
laboratories teaching chemistry, biology, botany, zoology or 
kindred sciences. 


Fisher Scientific Company 


709-717 FORBES ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 











7 


Dependable Signaling 


Systems 


The name “Holtzer-Cabot” on any signaling 
equipment signifies the most dependable and 
efficient apparatus in the electrical field. 


School 
Fire Alarm Systems 


School 

Electrical Distribution Pan- 
els and Equipment for 
Science Laboratories 


School 
Program Bells, Buzzers and 
Horns 


School 
Telephone Systems 


An illustrated catalogue of all Holtzer-Cabot 
School Systems will be sent on request. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


CHICAGO 


Principal Cities 


BOSTON 
Offices in all 





See Sweet’s—Pages D6122-6165 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 

















CAST 
BRONZE 


Drinking 
Fountains 







Price 
$100 up 


The 
Cincinnati 
Manufacturing 

Co. 
1638 Gest St. 
Cincinnati, O. 






















CONCEALED 
RADIATORS 


an 





important development 
enhancing 
the values of 


Dunham 
Differential Heating 


Write for Bulletin No. 500 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO. 


450 E. Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


2731 

















Appleton Wood Products Company 
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| ING in time and labor—with cleaner, more’ { 


vitalize the kindergarten 


HESE sturdy blocks make an irresistible 

appeal to child interest. There’s fascination 
in forming them into houses, boats, bridges, 
furniture, machines and scores of other struc- 
tures—hundreds of worth-while projects are 
easy of accomplishment. 
Many school systems are now using Happy 
Builders with remarkable results. One of the 
three wonderful sets will surely fit your require- 
ments. 

Write for Catalog “N” 





APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


| work. 


| Detroit San Francisco 
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Investigate this 


QUIET, Money-Saving 
LINCOLN Twin Disc 


ECAUSE actual tests have proved the 
LINCOLN Twin Disc scrubs, waxes and 
polishes faster, more thoroughly—and 
more QUIETLY—than any other floor 
machine, leading schools have adopted it 
to replace antiquated equipment and hand 


























FREE TRIAL 


Tell us the floor area you have to be 
scrubbed or polished and we will send you 
the LINCOLN Twin Disc best suited for 
your floors, for a FREE Trial. (There are 








beautiful floors—you may return the LIN- 
COLN at our expense. Write today for “*),4ui 


FREE Trial or for new catalog. 
e | LINCOLN~SCHLUETER, 
ay, FLOOR-MACHINERY CO, Inc. 
ae 4235 W. Grand Ave. 
Chicago 
Branch Offices wis ’ 


New York City Atlanta 
Philadelphia Los Angeles 









The LINCOLN Iwin Disc 


SCRUBS ~-WAXES-~= POLISHES 
































, = 








maple F'OORING 


FOR SCHOOLS 


The above flooring (illustration is actual size) 
is particularly adapted to GYMNASIUM and 
all HEAVY DUTY requirements. 


ALL ROBBINS FLOORING is seasoned in 
the open air and then mechanically dried, in- 
suring toughness and long life. 


ROBBINS FLOORING 


FOR ALL SCHIOOL PURPOSES 




















| 

















ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
RHINELANDER 
WIS. 






















7,991,700 
MEALS 
Served Daily 


HIS is the estimate of the 
number of meals served 
each day in schools throughout 
the country. Many schools are 
already using Sedgwick Dumb 
Waiters to move food supplies 











DumbWaiter and prepared meals .. . 
Machines Sedgwick Dumb Waiters are 
are available in capacities to 
Gueranteed} meet specific needs and can be 
for absolutely depended upon to 
Five Years perform their work quickly, 







quietly, safely and without 
mechanical breakdowns. 








Write for new illustrated catalog and 
consult our School Service Department 
for specific needs. Address Sedgwick 
Machine Works, 165 West 15th Street, 
New York. 


SEDGWICK 


Dumb Waiters - Glevators 
FOR CHOOLS 
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COMBINED WOOD AND STEEL 
Stronger Than Any 
Other ChairMade! 












ASBESTOS CURTAINS 
VELOUR CURTAINS 






SOLID KUMFORT AND 
PRESS-TOE LOCK 


FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


for Every 
Purpose! 













and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium Stage 











a 

Twenty years of experience in equip- UDINESE 

ping High Schools has placed us in 
a position to know the particular 

Ideal for School Auditoriums and Class- 


requirements for your stage. 
4 y g rooms. Splendid Appearance. Finest 
Quality Throughout. Outlast and Out- 


, . ‘ perform Any All Wood or All Steel 
Write us for further information or Chair Made. Write for Folder. Also 


request call from our representative Ask About Our Tab-L-Arm Folding 
Classroom Chairs. 











Twin City Scenic Company 
= athena ee than LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


Minneepolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
1404 WALL ST., FORT WAYNE, IND. 



















YourSchool 


Modern schools today are 
utilizing Hamlin Sound- 
Proof Doors to insure 
privacy for class rooms, 
offices, music rooms, 
gymnasiums, libraries, 
etc. Hamlin Sound-Proof 
Doors are furnished in 
finishes to match your other 
doors. They are always air- 
tight when closed, 
and being heavy 
felt-filled and imper- 
vious to sound, they 
deaden vibration. In 
addition to prevent- 
ing the passage of %& 
noises, they also « 

keep out moths, 
dust, odors or light. 
Used in modern 
schools, colleges, ; 
clubs, studios, offi- r 





Sound-Proof Do 

















— Hotel 
>| Hollenden 


THEO. DeWITT, Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


CLEVELAND 
announces 


Revised Rates 








































Following the trend of the 
times, Cleveland’s leading hotel 
announce the following changes 
in room rates—effective imme- 
diately. 














ALL FORMER 




















ces, etc. $9250 ROOMS 89200 
Ui Ay Beil tL Uy ™ a ow 
$400 ROOMS #3350 
SOUND -PROOF DOORS Irving Hamlin : — NOW —— 
a Manufacturer of Sound- $450 ROOMS $400 
are used in Broadcasting Stations and Colleges Proof Doors and Folding nam NOW 
of Music in all parts ef the eonutry. Partitions. 
Write f tal d details showi 1501 Lincoln St. 4-Station Seleetive Radio 
how abe aodve our meets endawe mando Srencien, Wiiueis ye F sre or ng | m 
very ollenden Room 





in schools 
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Takes the hard work 
out of cleaning | 


LEANING can be slow, laborious and 

costly, or it can be done quickly, 
easily and inexpensively. Much depends 
upon the material used. 


The easy, economical way to do all 
school cleaning is with Oakite materials 
and methods. Oakite does the hard part of 
every cleaning job ... thoroughly loosens 
all dirt so that scrubbing and rubbing are 
reduced to a minimum. You will find it 
takes amazingly little work to keep win- 
dows, walls, floors and furniture in perfect 
condition when Oakite is used. 

Let our nearest Service Man show you | 
the many advantages of cleaning the Oak- 
ite way. Write and ask to have him call. 

No obligation. 








Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located 
} in the leading industrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
Oakite Products, Inc., 28D Thames Street, New York, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


| 
| ‘al TRADE mane i x6. bar. Ore ana Methods | 
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Super Quality of the NEW 





proved at Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory 


HE NEW WITT Can, made 

of special analysis steel and with 
an improved form of corrugation, 
clearly demonstrated its superiority 
over six other well known makes, in 
tests conducted by the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory. 


This authoritative and unbiased 
opinion, of a nationally recognized 
institution, is another confirmation 
of our claims that— 


WITT CANS outwear 


and outlast all other cans. 


Why not test these NEW WITT 
Cans yourself? It will pay you to 
use them. 





THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY 


2120 WINCHELL AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 











PLAYING SAFE 


Every drinking fountain has 
an outlet for providing a free a 
flow of water. But that does 
not mean every drinking foun- 
tain is safe with respect to | 
bacteria emanating from the 
multitude of thirsty mouths. 


That is why we say, “Play 
Safe.” When making a de- 
cision involving the installation 
of drinking fountains, make 
sure you are benefiting from as 
many health-protecting advan- 
tages as are provided for in 
the design of the Rundle- 
Spence Vertico-Slant fountain. 





These advantages can be quickly checked in the new 
R-S Catalog . a condensed treatise on drinking 
fountains that is well worth writing for. Besides, these 
fountains can now be furnished in practically all colors. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


438 No. Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 


LIPS CAN NOT TOUCH THE R-S NOZZLE 








LAWLOR 


FLOOR CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


Cleaner—More Sanitary floors for 
Schools. Leading Schools and Universities 
throughout the country are installing 
Lawlor complete Floor Cleaning equipment, 
because by comparison, it is the most mod- 
ern and efficient. 


The Lawlor Method is the result of 32 
years of experience and enables three men 
to do the work of five in the same time. 


Lawlor All-Steel Perforated Roll Wring- 
ers are built in single and twin pail types. 


Lawlor All-Steel Mopping Tanks are 
made in sizes to meet every requirement, 
25-80-60 and 65 gals. They have separate 
compartments for soapy and clear water, 
an easy operating foot or hand wringer 
and all the latest improvements. 


THE LAWLOR ELECTRIC MACHINE 
Scrubs—Waxes—and Polishes. It is of the 
most advanced design and guaranteed con- 
struction and built in various sizes to meet 
most efficiently every floor maintenance 
problem. 






















X 





MOPPING 
TANKS 





Let us prove the real merit of the Lawlor 
Method by actual test on your floors and 
under your own supervision. Interesting 
literature with complete details of thts 
“Service Test’’ plan will be sent on request. 


S.C. Lawlor Co. 


132 N. Curtis St. 


ELECTRIC ’ CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCRUBBING MACHINES 
SOLD AND SERVICED BY LEADING DEALERS 












| 














718 Municipalities 
say it is 


Trouble- 
Proof | 


Does not give trouble. 











Does not freeze. 

Foot-operated. | 

Self-draining. 

Each drink fresh from the 
water main. 

Rustless brass pipe. 


Write for Book 
*A Remarkable Outdoor 
Drinking Fountain.” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. 
& SUPPLY CO. 


In Business Since 1853. 





Cincinnati, O. 


Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble Font 








| Simce 1879—The World’s Pioneer Manufacturer of Laundry Machinery 


An Excellent Binder for Your Coptes of 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS 






The NATION’S SCHOOLS 











eane 
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Troy Standard Two Roll Flatwork Ironer. Same side feed 
and delivery. Floor space 152x62 inches. 







One does the work of two 


Built with the same side feed and delivery, the 
Troy Standard Two Roll Flatwork Ironer does away 
with the need for two operators. Only one is required. 
Ironing labor costs are halved. 

Floor space, too, is saved, since this ironer occupies 
but 152x62 inches of area. 

Consult Troy Institutional Advisory Service on 
all laundry problems. No obligation. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 


Chicago - New York City - San Francisco - wae | oe - Los Angeles 
Factories: East Moline, Ill., U. S 


J. ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd., European Agents; all Berlin, Zurich. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 













































| . The above binder illustrated holds two complete volumes of The NATION’S 
| SCHOOLS—twelve issues. It is durably made of black imitation leather 
with title stamped in gold. Copies of the publication can be inserted as 
received. Thus the binder serves both as a convenient file and as a perma- 


nent reference volume for your shelves. 
















These binders are offered at $1.50 each, postage extra. Send 
your order to us and we will see that it is promptly filled. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN, CHICAGO 
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No more costly 


Breakage 





This all-hard-rubber inkwell pro- 
tects desks, books and clothes—and 
saves 75% of your annual ink bill 


The only all-hard-rubber ink- 
well cn the market, the Seng- 
busch Self-Closing Inkstand, 
puts a stop to costly breakage. 
Practically unbreakable under 
any conditions, it puts a stop 
to the wasteful expense caused 
by ink spilled from broken ink- 
wells on desks, books and 
clothes. 

_No more corrosion! Corro- 
sion does not affect this durable 
desk equipment. Gone are the 
expensive ink bills and replace- 
ment costs brought about by 
corrosion. 

No more mud! 


supplies clean, fresh ink to the 
pen. Ink savings alone pay the 
cost of these modern inkwells 
within two years. 

Installation is extremely 
easy. Instructions for reboring 
desks now in use, and reboring 
tool which janitor can use with 
ease, gladly furnished on 
request, 

Superintendents, Principals, 
Posten — write for detailed 
information about the complete 
Sengbusch line of desk necessi- 
ties: Self-Closing Inkstands, 
Dipaday Desk Sets, Ideal Sani- 

tary Moisteners, No- 


The Sengbusch S b h Over-Flo Sponge 
Inkwell always cng USC Cups, Kleradesk. 
SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
421 Sengbusch Bldg., Milwauke e, Wis. 





cA Solid Folding Chair 


The Norcor No. 40 is the ideal chair for school 
use. It is light in weight—rigid—noiseless— 
folds quietly and quickly—stacks squarely— 
in brown— 
$16.50 per dozen, f.o.b. Green Bay, Wisconsin; 
special discount for large quantity orders. Many 
other styles and finishes. Your supply jobber 
has the Norcor line, or write us. 


attractive appearance — finished 


The 


NoRcoR 


LINE 











NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCOR NORCTOR NORCOR NORK 
. , 
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Make the Most, 














CURRY |CTOR 
BEE yeans oF 


DIRECTORY OF LEADERSHIP” 


FILM SOURCES 
LARGE or SMALL PIC 
ES, LONG or SHORT 
THROWS, DAYLIGHT or 
DARK ... VICTOR guarantees 
the finest quality known to mo- 
tion picture projection . . . the 
only Projector that protects films 
from damage! For 16 m/m “‘TALK- 
IES”—the New ANIMATOPHONE. 
For amateur movies of professional 
quality—the VICTOR Ciné-Camera. 


Write now for full details 
and prices. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
344 Victor Building 


DAVENPORT 
IOWA 


7 
| 0 lO MM 
MOTION PICTURE 


/ PROJECTORS 








Northern Corruqating Co. !% 





a 
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Classroom in Upper Darby Jun- 
ior High School, with Wright- 
DeCoster Wall Type Hyflux 
Speaker above front blackboard. 


The Ideal 
Speaker for 
Schools— 


The WRIGHT-DECOSTER 
HYFLUX SPEAKER is very 
popular for school installa- 
tions because of its exceptionally high efficiency, 
marvelous range and rich, mellow tone. It will re- 
produce perfectly speech or music. Many schools 
with speech amplifying systems are equipped with 
this speaker, and it is giving them real satisfaction. 


Hyfiux Flush Wall Mounting. 


For complete information, and ad- 
dress of nearest sales office, write 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER, INC. 


2247 University Ave St. Paul, Minn. 


Export Dept., M. Simons & Son Co., 25 Warren St., New York. 
Cable address: Simontrice, New York. 














Will any of your children be 
injured or killed this year be- 
cause of the lack of fenced 
play areas? 

Fence NOW! You can do 
it under most favorable con- 
ditions. You can do it at 
lowest cost. 

Write for catalog on School 
Fe nces. 


We are low-cost producers of 
both Wrought Iron and Chain 
Link Wire Fences 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


716 Stewart Block Cincinnati, O. 


STEWART 
also makes Better 
BASEBALL BACKSTOPS 
WINDOW GUARDS 
TENNIS COURT ENCLOSURES 
OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
CHAIN LINK WIRE FENCES 


eS 
\aavi bi | 
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“INTER-TWILL” 


Window Shades 


for 
SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify—“INTER-TWILL” because .. . 
there are more years of service in these 
window shades. It is a TWILL woven fab- 
ric of exceptional strength. “Inter-twill’’ 
shades are washable. 

If total exclusion of light ie de- 

sired, specify Interstate “NO- 

LITE” Shade Cloth. Shadow- 


less and light-proof in all colors 
including light colors and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
and 


The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 
Baltimore Maryland 





WW herever the waste 


system must handle any 


corrosive liquids... install 


{OK 


Hoon» inion Cr aie 
iL | 
 grd. see cee see ae 


High School Bldg., Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Herbert W. Tullgren, Arch 


One naturally expects Halsey Taylor fountains in a 
school building so distinguished. They meet your natural 
pselerence for artistic excellence in design, and, moreover, 
meet the also utilitarian aspect you must ever keep in oe 
mind. Two types—both with the usual Halsey Taylor . . 

patented features of practical automatic stream control and a Ss 'f aa re | n n t ] n 5 u r re | n oh “A 
two-stream projector — help to safeguard the children =~ p 


against the dangers of contamination so olten prevalent 


in ordin ry obsolete types. The Hals y W. T. ylo No. 631, recess wall pes ! 
¢ % egal Oo "a yarn pond sais were installed in this school rs | g re | ! n S t . ©) S t y | @ rs | kk rs | Q @ see 


HALSEY TAYLOR 
Drinking Fountains 


were also spocified 


Write for full particulars 
THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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A Window Shade 
leads a Hard Life... 

















T certainly does. Snaps in the wind. Is oftentimes 

exposed to beating rain. Collects dust and dirt. 
Rolls up, rolls down—thousands of times. Takes a 
good strong window shade to stand the gaff. 

Du Pont Tontine Window Shades do stand it. 

They’ re washable—scrubbable, in fact. And after 
-ach scrubbing they blithely emerge fresh, spick and 
span and good as new again. Think how much 
money in replacements that alone saves you. 

Then, they don’t crack, or fray. They don’t pin- 
hole or tear. They don’t spot with rain. They keep 
their color. 

They’re made differently from ordinary shades 
impregnated with pyroxylin, the same basic sub- 
stance used in the famous Duco finishes. That’s 
why they’re washable, and so sturdily resistant to 
wear and careless usage. And that, in turn, is why 
du Pont Tontine Window Shades are found the 





TONTINE  & 


REG. U. 5. paT. OFF A566. U.S PAT OFF 


(PRONOUNCED TON-TEEN) 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 








country over in hotels, apartment houses, hospitals, 
schools and office buildings. 

For complete window shade satisfaction have 
your Tontine Shades mounted on Tontine Guaran- 
teed Rollers. 

If you'd like to see samples, your name on the 
coupon below will bring them to you by return mail. 





The University of Cali- 
fornia of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California, 
has every one of its class 
rooms, dormitories and 
administrative buildings 
equipped with du Pont 
Tontine Shades. Selected because they'll stand hot sun with- 
out fading, because they'll give years of wear, and because 





they can be scrubbed when soiled. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Desk N.S. 3, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Please send me samples of Tontine Washable Win- 

dow Shades and complete information about them. 





Address. 








Canadian subscribers address: Canadian Industries 
Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Consult the Classified Busines. Directory of your telephone book for the authorized YON TINE dealer in your city, selected for his reliability. 
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WIZARD 


All steel—selective 


\ i disc for various 

Guaranteed VAM {hj size pencils—ad- 
4 justable for fine, 

) medium or blunt 


Easily o~ } points. 


VALLEYCO BLACKBOARD | instalied 


Economical 

















3 Kinds 
of Blackboard 


Every One a Wonderful Value 


Whichever kind of blackboard you select you can 
depend on it to render you the utmost in service 
and satisfaction. Get the details about all three 
kinds, then decide which will serve your purpose 
BEST. 


CINOPLATE 


Grainless; knotless; waterproof. Spe- 


““APSCO” AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENERS 


cially treated wood. Raise THE EFFICIENCY LEVEL of students by 
providing keen, sharp pencils at all times. SAFE 

CINOBESTOS FOR USE by children. SAVE TIME by making 

Long asbestos fibre and Portland erfect points in a few seconds. ECONOMICAL 
s ecause sharpening stops when point is made, so 
Permanent | cement. pencil waste owen CONTRIBUTE TO 
; CLEANLINESS because all the shavings go into 
Moisture- CINOBOARD a receptacle. FORM HELPFUL HABITS because 


proof Specially prepared wood fibre. Kiln they stand for efficiency. 

cured. American Schools have proven for themselves that 
ANY “APSCO” MODEL will last longer and will make 

perfect points without replacing cutters for a longer 

time than any pencil sharpener at a like price. 


Th VALLEYCO CO Ask your Supply House to show you 
e “# Inc. “The Model that meets your Needs.” 


116-118 East Water St. Cincinnati, Ohio AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























100% ATTENTION 
with ATHEY SHADES 














RIDE YOUR 
FURNITURE 
Special types ~ (SR ~ 
for metal . ; ON 


furniture 


SPRING-KUSHION 
GLIDES! 


Save Wear and Tear....on 
chairs, tables, floors and nerves 


Py~ 
san 


Y, 





ee 





HE 


IMM 


—S aes 


It is only human nature for young pupils or even college students 
to glance out of the window at the slightest provocation. ATHEY 
SHADES keep the student's attention IN the classroom, for they ‘ ° : 
are instantly adjustable to shade the lower half or any part of the The flexible shaft insures full flat contact with 
window and at the same time give the proper light and ventila- . . 
tion. floors — prevents over-strain On furniture legs— 
Made of translucent material (offered in 7 harmonious colors), — ° : 
they permit light without glare and fresh air without draft. eliminates tearing of rugs or linoleum ° ° ° 
ATHEY SHADES are simple and effective in operation and 
nave no troublesome rollers or catches to stick or break. 
Mothers appreciate ATHEY SHADES in your classrooms be- = 
pony Biya Ry Ml 9 AR. Rng NOISELESS—Even on Stone Floors 
Teachers prefer ATHEY SHADES, for with them it is much . 
easier to keep the attention of their classes. S d Ff S | 
Interesting catalog sent on request. Write for it. ”" —— 


——— one BUCKEYE GLIDE CO., Inc. Newer tat 

















6043 West 65th Street CHICAGO 
SHADES Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada: Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d, Montreal and Toronto ed 
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The New Filmo 375-Watt Projector 


Solves the Auditorium Problem 





WHY THE FILMO IS 
THE LEADING SCHOOL PROJECTOR 
1. Unequalled in bril- 3. Simplicity of Opera- 


liance and steadiness tion. 
of pictures. 4. Superior “Still” Pro- 
2. Quietness. jection. 


5. Flexibility and Portability. 


NO FILMO HAS EVER WORN OuT 














What can a class room motion picture projector do ina 
2,000 seat auditorium? 


This question is answered—emphatically—by the new 
Filmo 57-GG, 375-watt Projector, whose mighty light source 
sweeps away all obstacles to 16 mm. auditorium projection. 























Because it does so extend the use of motion pictures in the 
school, the new 375-watt light, employed only in the Filmo 
Projector, has been welcomed as the most important advance 
in visual education since the advent of 16 mm. film. With 
this new Filmo Projector a famous vocational school shows 
16 mm. films satisfactorily every day to an auditorium audience 
of 2,200. This is proof positive that Filmo 57-GG solves com- 
pletely the problem of the larger auditorium showing. The 
same powerful illumination is invaluable in class rooms which 
cannot be effectively darkened. | 


In addition to its powerful illumination, Filmo 57-GG 
offers all the advantages of the former Filmo Projectors, for 
only the illumination system has been changed. Filmo’s long 
life and constant dependability are there, as are its easy opera- 
tion, its quietness, and the fine mechanical details which 
have made it the preferred projector for use in schools the 
world over. 


Any Filmo Projector may be equipped with the new 375-watt. 
illumination system. Any Filmo Projector may be adapted for 
use with the new Bell & Howell Fi/mophone, which brings 
sound pictures to the class room or auditorium with a sim- 
plicity of operation rivaling that of the silent Filmo. 


You are invited to ask the nearest Filmo dealer to demon- 
strate this marvelous new Filmo Projector in your school. 
Write to us for his name, and for a full description of the Filmo 
57-GG Projector. Ask for Folder No. 28. 


Bell & Howell Co., 1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B&H Co., Ltd.) Est. 1907. 


The new Filmo 57-GG Projector— offering surpassingly brilliant illumination 

for class room or auditorium use. Price, $260 and up with handy carrying 

case which provides extra-wide base for Projector during operation. Other 
models as low as $198. 





Bett & HOWELL Co., 1815 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the booklet, “Filmo in Visual Education,” 
No. 28. 
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Controls 


sScehool Doors 


at lowest cost 
PUM. ose iss 


Choose a floor hinge for exterior school 
doors by its cost compared with its endurance. 
Low first cost may mean early replacement, 
and generally sluggish or jerky action due to 
faulty design. 

Your definite requirement for a_ sure 
smooth device to close doors automatically 
inward or outward against any degree of wind 
to operate smoothly for the greatest 

number of years. For such per- 


is 


pressure 
















is made with a double 
spring, double check- 
ing combination to 


rough the shocks 
may be. This is school 
hardware specially 

qualified for its 
special job. 


as 








Get your Architect or 
Builders’ Hardware 
Dealer to explain, and 
show you the Rixson 
Catalog in Sweet's. 


RIXSON No. 30 &40 
DOUBLE ACTING 
FLOOR CHECK 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 


New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 


Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Los Angeles Winnipeg 


ZS Is 
ee eee 















O&<_IC OX 





Builders’ Hardware 


Overhead Door Checks 

Floor Checks, Single Acting 
Floor Checks, Double Acting 
Olive Knuckle Hinges 
Friction Hinges 


Casement Operators and Hinges 
Concealed Transom Operators 
Adjustable Ball Hinges 

Butts, Pivots and Bolts 

Door Stays and Holders 


share the ins and outs, | 


| 
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New Type 
Hinges 





— 
oe 


Berea i = “s 


Mills Famous Internal Shoe 


Features Found Only 


formance the “Rixson Thirty” | 


in Mills Metal 


Toilet Partitions 


Always in the vanguard of advanced design Mills 
Metal Toilet Partitions again offer improvements in 
design and construction—improvements that mean 
lower costs and longer life. 


New Mills Type Hinges. An entirely new concep- 
tion of toilet partition hinges. Only two parts and 
these are through-bolted to both door and post. 
No cams, setscrews, rollers, lock-nuts or other 
parts—nothing to get out of order. Easy to keep 
clean, simple to adjust to allow door to come to 
rest at any desired position. Made of aluminum 
alloy. 


Mills Famous Internal Shoe. A valuable feature. 
Shoe inside the post so that moisture positively 
cannot lodge and cause failure. Shoe attached to 
the floor by means of an expansion bolt inside the 
shoe. Perfectly smooth surface to the floor and 
provides a 2-in. adjustment for uneven floors. No 
other toilet partition has a shoe like this. 


These and other exclusive features make the Mills 
Metal Toilet Partition the outstanding value in the 
field. Write for descriptive literature. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of a complete line of toilet partitions and 
interchangeable partitions for office and factory. 


905 Wayside Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


ILLN<@ METAL 


TOILET PARTITIONS 


M 
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Let them supplement and 


enrich the work of your own 


Lie By, 
Es, 


ERE are famous educators at 
your beck and call. Bring 
their stimulating personalities to 
your school. The talking picture 
is the means. 

A glance at the list of titles 
shows the type of distinguished 
educators whose cooperation 
Electrical Research Products is 
obtaining in its production of 
educational talking pictures for 
use in teacher training work. To 
the specialized knowledge of such 
educators is added the knowl- 
edge of scenarists and directors 
long experienced in talking pic- 
ture production. 

For regular classroom instruc- 
tion, too—there are talking pic- 


faculty in 


Distinguish 


, 
1 on 
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Teacher Training 


tures produced by master teach- 
ers in cooperation with Electri- 
cal Research Products. There are 
talking picture courses of study 
in the fields of music appreciation, 
elementary school science, physi- 
cal education, vocational guidance. 

All these audible films are re- 
corded by the standard Western 
Electric process, and are repro- 
duced in the school on Western 
Electric sound systems. This 
equipment is available under sev- 
eral financing plans designed to 
meet school requirements. 

Let the coupon bring you full 
particulars regarding this new 
vitalizing force in modern edu- 
cation. 


Department of Educational Talking Pictures, 


Electrical Research Products Inc. 


Distributors of 


Western Electric 


EDUCATIONAL TALKING PICTURE EQUIPMENT 










‘ 
= 


QA 







~y 
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Some of the teacher training 
films and the educators who 
appear in them 

“Dynamic Learning” 

Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
“The Creative Approach to Education” 

Hughes Mearns, New York University 
“The Study of Infant Behavior” 

Dr. Arnold Gesell, Yale Psycho-Clinic 
“Diagnosis of Difficulties in Arithmetic” 

Dr. Guy Thomas Buswell 

University of Chicago 
“Guidance in Public Schools” 

Dr. Richard D. Allen 

Lecturer Harvard, Brown 
“Teaching of Reading” 

Dr. Arthur I. Gates 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
“The Elementary Teacher as a Guide” 

Dr. B. H. Bode, Ohio State University 


And many others in preparation. 








Cs “a 
ELECTRICAL RESEARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


250 West 57th Street, New York N. Y. 


Gentlemen — Please send me further infor- 
mation regarding educational talking pictures, 
and how I can use them. 


| 
| 
J 
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At Roll Call 
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_ . . how many seats are empty? 

















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIR es 





RAFTY schoolrooms ... warm one minute and cool the 
next... are fertile breeding places for colds. 


Modern schoolrooms are being made SAFE . . . both as to 
temperature and freedom from draft . . . by Sturtevant Unit 
Heater-Ventilators. These units draw in outdoor air. . . filter 
it clean of dust and impurities . . . temper it just to the right 
degree .. . then pass it gently into the room. Operation is 
QUIET. Control is simple . . . automatic or manual, as you wish. 


Investigate the advantages enjoyed by schools equipped with 
Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators. Many installations are 


shown in Catalog 377 .. . a book that should be familiar to 
school officials, architects and engineers. A copy? For the 
asking .. . from our nearest office. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N.J. * Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario ~~ Hyde Park, Mass. ~* Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Camden; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; 

Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; 

Milwaukee: Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 

St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C. “ Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 

Montreal and Galt. * Canadian Representative; Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


urlevani Unit Heater-Ventilator 


FILTERED CLEAN #2 AND TEMPERED 
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On Guard 


Cleanliness improves the health, the morale and the 
intellectual standards of any school. 

But there are degrees of cleanliness. Some methods 
stir up the dust—others fail to collect it—and still other 
metheds are too slow and expensive. 

The Spencer Central Cleaning System is fast, effective 
and efficient. The powerful vacuum sucks in all the dirt 
and dust quickly and quietly and is often used while 
school is in session. 

Your janitor will keep your school permanently clean 
if he has the proper equipment. A visit to any Spencer 
Equipped School will convince you—or we will gladly send 
you reports of educational authorities on this subject. 
Our bulletin on school cleaning is free for the asking. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


SPENCER CENTRAL 
CLEANING SYSTEM 


® 3891 
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OUR auditorium is crowded. Sud- 
denly without a second’s warning it 
is plunged into total darkness. Even exit 
lights are useless. Current failure at such 
a time can result in inconvenience, con- 
fusion, Of more serious consequences. 
“How can this be prevented?” 
Your answer is the difference between 


possible danger and certain safety: Exide 
Emergency Lighting. The second current 


fails, the Exide Emer- 
gency Lighting System 
takes over the entire 
emergency lighting 


switch . . . without a finger pressing a 
button. 

Power failure may seldom happen. But 
once may prove too often. A distant flood 
or fire, an electric storm, can bring down 
power lines, put out lights in your school. 
The power company can’t be blamed. It 
employs every possible means to give you 
dependable service, but it can’t foresee 
such things any more than you. 

An Exide System requires only a mod- 
erate investment. Write for Bulletin. It 
tells you in detail just how an Exide Emer- 
gency Lighting System is operated. Better 


Exide 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING 
BATTERY SYSTEMS 


job instantly and auto- yet, have an Exide representative call and 


matically; without a_ give details regarding an installation in 


hand touching a_ your school. No obligation. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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There is very little the microbe world 


can do to stem the tide of events! 
True, it's tough on the little disease- 
spreaders when modern-minded 
School Boards specify W. & J. Sloane 
Linoleum and cover up all the cracks 


and crevices that make such ideal 


hiding places for these unwelcome scholars. The worst part 
of it is that W. & J. Sloane Linoleum is double-waxed at the 


plant, removing the last vestige of hope that might remain 


were any other linoleum specified. 


Microbes must face the facts. Every month adds to the impos- 


TO BEA Law! 





Editor 
"Daily Microbe" 


Things have come to a pretty pass when 
some of our most prominent citizens can 
be turned out of their homes, kit and 
kaboodle, without any notice whatsoever. 
My nephew, who has lived in the DeWitt 
High School for 15 years, tells me that 
when the School Board specified and laid 
Linoleum made by those Sloane people, 
there was great loss of life attending 
the microbe evacuation of the building. 
Have we no rights? Can't pressure be 
brought to bear on School Boards to pro- 
hibit the use of linoleum? Really, there 
ought to be a law! 


(signed) PRO BONO MICROBO 














ing list of schools which are being sanitized and modernized 


with W.&J. Sloane Linoleum. It's the surest way to rid ANY build- 
ing of microbes. W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


Write for a copy of this interest- 


ing took. It's free and contains a 
wealth of information. Address the 
Advertising Department, W. & J. 
Sloane, 577 Fifth Avenue, NewYork. 


W.& J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 








ECONOMICAL 
OPERATION 






























McCray's 41 Years 


Experience Means 














McCray Model No. P332 


™ NOWING HOW?” is the priceless ingredient 
K in any process of eudliain. Into every 
McCray refrigerator go hidden qualities — the 
result of 41 years experience—which make a big 
difference in service— eliminating spoilage, and cut- 
ting down operation costs, whether ice or mechanical 
refrigeration of any type is used. 
McCray builds sizes and styles of refrigerators to meet 
every need in schools and institutions of every type. 
Porcelain interior and ex- 
terior with pure corkboard in- [QM Sgileley 
sulation are features of a new 
line of McCrays. 


Send coupon for catalog and 
details — without obligation. 





AAY BE D WITH 


ECHANICAL 


M 


ANY TYPE 


MSCRAY 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF REFRIGERATORS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


----~-—~~-~----— 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 
[ 173 McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana 





Without obligation please send information about refrigerators 
| for{ } schools [{ ) institutions { } easy payment plan. | 


/ Name—____ 
[ Street 


| City, State 
——_—_—_—— ——— eee 
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The Classroom’s 


PRECIOUS QUIET 


Guarded By This 
Sound Reststant Door 


FLUSHWQOD 


EEPING out the disturbing noises 

of busy hallways, where activity 
must go on, from the precious silence 
of the classroom where studies must 
not be interrupted. 

Resistance to sound is only one of 
the many practical and valuable fea- 
tures which Flushwood offers to the 
School builder. There are many others 
such as—low cost—sturdy construc- 
tion—distinctive beauty. 

Let us send you complete informa- 
tion about Flush- 










wood. We feel sure 
it will solve your 
door problem just as 
it has for hundreds 






of other school 
builders the nation 







over. A card to our 
nearest office will 
bring a prompt reply. 












MORGAN WOODWORK 
ORGANIZATION 
MORGAN COMPANY 

Oshkosh, Wis. New York City 


MORGAN SASH AND DOOR 
COMPANY 








Chicago Toledo 
MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 


Baltimore Jersey City 
Greensboro New Haven 
Wilmington 
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ATURE’S FOODS IN NATURE'S WAY 
MAKE PROPERLY BALANCED LUNCHEONS 


HIS combination of split banana, 
j pwativsers sections, lettuce, nuts and 
cherries, topped with whipped cream 
dressing, makes a fruit salad tempting to 
sight and taste—an economical ‘‘buy’’— 
nutritious enough to form the main part 
of a well-balanced meal. 

Food value . . . 450 calories. Protein 
7.4 gms., fat 24.1 gms., carbohydrate 
49.1 gms., with ample mineral and vita- 
min values. 














WO excellent school lunches are 
Wiss on this page. In each case the 
analysis conforms to the requirement of a 
growing child’s diet. That is, each com- 
bination contains twice as much fat, and 
somewhat more than five times as much 
carbohydrate as protein, with abundant 
minerals and vitamins. 


Whether salad or t is chosen, th ; ; 
ee ee a ™ “ A banana-and-milk tray, with a sandwich of buttered 

joven Aig whole wheat bread and crisp lettuce, makes a wise 

the picasantly filling quality ofamel-  juncheon choice for drowsy spring scholars. 

low, ripe banana. Each is an ideal aces Food value . . . 650 calories. Protein 15.4 gms., fat 

ple of the better foods doctrine, ‘‘More 28.3 gms., carbohydrate 78.7 gms., with abundant 


protective foods: milk, leafy vegetables minerals and vitamins. 


meal is completely satisfying, owing to 





and fresh fruits.”’ 





SEND COUPON FOR RECIPES 





We shall be pleased to send you, on re- (N.S. 4-31) 


quest, a recipe book, ‘‘The New Banana,”’ 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

Educational Department 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send free copy of illustrated recipe book, 
The New Banana.”’ 


giving food values, marketing news, 





° . ° SORE OT CULT REL ET EEE R TCL eT TET Tee cere ee 

menus and directions for using bananas 
PL POET TCO T DET See Pee fie Cone ee 
in many ways. Full page illustrations show Te Se es 
NS Bi Rn BS 8 as a et ee se ee 

















unusual banana dishes, including salads. 
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Won Buprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 







Cutting Maintenance 
Costs 


As we have the opportunity to observe a con- 
stantly growing number of the new series Type 
“B” Von Duprin devices in operation, we are 
increasingly impressed with the fact that here are 
devices which are so well made that they will give 
service for many years at negligible cost. 








Although we knew, when these devices were 
first marketed, that they were the best we had 
ever made, we have been agreeably surprised at 
the trouble-free service they render on doors which 
are in almost constant use. 















When you ask your architect to specify genuine 
Type “B” Von Duprin devices, you serve your 
own best interests, for you save money in the end 
and trouble in the meantime. 







To be certain of having these superlatively good 


devices installed, we suggest that you have them 
specified separately from the finishing hardware 
and, of course, by name. Thus you foster clean, 
fair competition, since all reputable dealers can 
buy Von Duprin devices at the same fair prices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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(ont AUTOSAN 


DISHWASHING MACHINES 


installed in the 
New 


HERBERT HOOVER 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Glendale, California 














+ + + 











—_ 


COLT AUTOSAN Model C-22, installed in 
the cafeteria of the Herbert Hoover High 
School, successfully solves the dishwashing prob- 
lem that goes with the serving of 1500 meals a 


1G 

DOVER oo 
sent He vied 

aa? oe rn 


eerie 


naan Mane 


flotel supply COs 


a aise day to its students. 

los angele®: ; 

enue since Letters such as the one shown here testify to 
ve 


the complete and efficient service rendered by 
Colt Autosan Dishwashing Machines in public 
institutions where cleanliness and sanitation are 
of paramount importance. 









was * 
pachin® © nas pro 


: means se oe ae ~ Powerful direct action sprays of hot water wash 

. cious seen ” _ and rinse dishes, glasses and silverware, removing 

§ er 6 100 oe every last trace of food and grease—leaving them 
eT gen ee ct, spotlessly clean. 


Simplicity of operation, speed of handling and 
years of hard everyday service are some of the 
things you can expect in a Colt Autosan. Colt 
Autosan Dishwashing Machines have solved many 
school dishwashing problems. Why not yours? 


J ls : 
Three rack type models Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. M 


— included in the Cole Autosan Machine Division 
Autosan line. Model S-1 Hartford, Conn. 


is especially adapted for Please send me your new folder entitled, “Cutting 


school cafeteria service. Dishwashing Costs.’’ We feed... _.persons per meal. 
Low in cost. ..economi- 
cal in operation. . . with N 
a capacity of 200 persons AME .----- 222 -- one enn en nn n= nnn =-- conn - cowenneneocesece 
. r meal. 
Model C-22 J = oii Address eT eR IRE Rae ee EES 
Link Conveyor type — capacity 
1200 to 2C00 persons per meal. 
on ne ee City State 


Co.t’s PATENT FIRE ARMS MEFc. Co. 


AUTOSAN MACHINE DIVISION 


eee, HARTFORD, CONN,, U.S.A. 


MAKERS OF FiRE ARMS, ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, MOULDED 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS, DISHWASHING AND METAL-CLEANING MACHINES. 


























Serving schools with economy 
School-children with sanitation 


Expedio closets equipped with 
Crane water controlled foot op- 
erated flush valves serve the in- 
terests of both school boardsand 
school children with unusual 
fidelity. Their most important 
features are summed up in the 
five following points. 


] Health protection—No possibility 
of infection, as the hands are free 
from contact with the fixture. 


2 Convenience—Convenient to op- 
erate; step on the button and the 
flush is accomplished. 


Accessibility Not necessary to» 


tear out floor if valve leaks, as the 
flush valve is concealed in a utility 
corridor. 


Maintenance — Main valve is in a 
utility corridor and is easily acces- 
sible for adjustment. Auxiliary 
valve and connections are located 
in a water-tight cast iron box built 
into the floor and can be removed 
orreplaced without disturbing floor, 


Sanitation —Exposed parts are re* 
duced to a minimum as push but 
ton is the only exposed part. 
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C 10285-A Crane Expedio closet with 
water controlled foot operated flushing valve. 


In the complete Crane line of 
school plumbing and heating 
are many materials which incor- 
porate new improvements in 
sanitation and introduce worth 
while economies. Visit the Crane 
Exhibit Rooms and post your- 
self on them; or write Crane Co. 
for full information. 


“A CRANE=~ 


CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 W. 44THSTREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in Two Hundred Cities 
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